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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Among the old kingdoms which have been broken by faction, and rent in pieces by civil 
commotion, the most interesting in its position, and instructive in its decay, is assuredly the 
dominions of the Sultan. Holding the charter of his dignity, according to the belief of his 
subjects, by direct appointment and unbroken succession from the Prophet of Allah, the Grand 
Seignor held and exercised the largest privileges emanating from divine right. The “ divinity 
which doth hedge a king,” in the estimation of the ordinarily loyal of other countries, was, in 


| Turkey, elevated to more than human grandeur or regal power—it was enshrined in the mystic 
|communion of men with angels, and glorified by an incompatibility with error that prevented 


reason arguing against submission, and induced obedience to prostrate itself, without reflection, 
at the feet of the lawgiver, the royal presence of the deity, the right arm of the prophet, the 
voice more terrible than death, because its fiat was for ever, for this and for the after life. Yet 
have all these terrors been laughed to scorn by treason—its dignities have been trodden down 
as much by Mussulman as Frank, and the broad empire of Mahomet, sealed as it was by blood, 
and rooted deep in prejudice by ignorance and fanaticism, is shaken in the wind, branch by 
branch being broken off by the tempest of anarchy, until it stands before the world, naked,. 
helpless, and deformed—a prey to intestine misrule and foreign fraud. Let those who desire 
to behold, in the present wreck of Turkey, some approach to the fulfilment of its fall ordained 
by a Power which erreth not, trace with us a short outline of the rise and progress of the 
Ottomite—his pride, his insolence, his propensity to slaughter,—his reeling high on the giddy 
eminence of human greatness,—his frantic efforts to escape the wiles of the destroyer, his pri- 
soned energies vainly battling with the hydra of diplomacy, which, in the shape of the 
ambassadors of the chief European powers, turn and torture him according to their will. 

The father of Mahomet was a respectable camel driver, and this son, half fanatic, half rogue, 
reported in honour of his sire that a hundred virgins died of grief on the evening of the father’s 
marriage, in consequence of their losing the immortal honour of giving birth to so great a man. 
The prophet himself, for no inconsiderable portion of his life, passed through various grades 
of insignificance; it was not until he approached middle age that his visions of mental and 
material conquest began to be displayed. His father had died before his birth, and he lost his 
mother at two years of age; his whole patrimony was five camels and an Ethiopian slave. His 
countrymen in Arabia, the descendants of Ishmael, were imbued with the grossest superstitions, 
engrafted on which were a number of Judaical ceremonies, with a confused belief of their being 
the true representatives as well as the descendants of the Father of the faithful. Mahomet, being 
apprenticed to a lady-proprietor of camels, and somewhat an extensive merchant, found ample 


| Opportunities of judging of the fanatical character of the Arabians—on the sea-coast they were 
| Plunderers and pirates,—in the interior, wandering shepherds, as had been the early nomades who 
| spread themselves through Asia. Having married his mistress, Mahomet suddenly found him- 


self a person of affluence, and supported by all that influential dignity which riches can secure. 
He had ever been meditative, indulging in dreams and reveries, and flattered his wife with 
prospects of grandeur, hitherto unequalled in the romantic traditions of the country. He was 
frequently attacked with paralysis, but these paroxysms he declared to be intervals of rapture, 
during which he held communion with the angel Gabriel, respecting the lofty duty to which 
he was called. He produced at different periods some written portions of his creed, declaring 
them to have been received from his heavenly correspondent; while the principles therein de- 
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veloped are such as might captivate the purest philosopher and the most thoughtful sage. He 
taught the belief of one God, eternal, all-powerful, and equally beneficent; that all mankind 
were of one family, and sharers alike in the solicitude of the Creator; that the poor should be 
assisted, the injured protected, and the weak sustained; that these laws had been given to man 
originally, but evil had grown upon them, and therefore, from time to time, prophets had been 
sent to recall the world to a sense of its duty, amongst the greatest of whom he admitted were 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus Christ; but that he himself was the chief and most beloved of 
Allah. These doctrines were engrafted on the prevailing habits of his countrymen—instead of 
teaching simplicity and self-denial, he inculcated the pleasure and propriety of enjoyment, 
of encouraging the passions in all voluptuous desires, declaring that human happiness was the 
chief intention of existence, and that the rewards of the after life were only those of this world 
more refined, more exquisite and enduring—that in paradise the amorous believers were blessed 
with the society of female associates ever fair, beautiful, and virginal. As an earnest of this 
belief, Mahomet accommodated himself with fifteen wives, but restricted his followers to four, 
and an unlimited allowance of concubines. This religion, so gratifying to the passions of men 
who desired some authority for the grossest conduct, speedily recommended itself to those 
around the prophet, who, without any particular religious bias, except what tradition had 
assigned them, and which no acknowledged priesthood taught, thus became not only holy men, 
but were placed in a way of reaping from it profit as well as pleasure. Mecca, which had been 
the chief city of Arabia, now began to be troubled with the believers, who assumed higher preten- 
sions than the unconverted were inclined to allow them. Disturbances became so frequent, that 
the authorities resolved to get rid of their originator, and accordingly banished him as a public 
pest. Mahomet, thus insulted in his dignity, called on his followers to accompany him, which 
they did to Medina, and thence he resolved to attack his native city, and commence a 
kingdom on his own account. He appeared before Mecca with one hundred and thirteen men, 
took the town, and then, with his sword in one hand and his Koran in the other, preached em- 
pire on earth and felicity in heaven, to all who would put their trust in him. Arabia contained | 
then, as it does now, its full proportion of needy and violent adventurers, who are at all times | 
ready to plunder, to destroy, to enrich themselves with the spoils of robbery, and bedeck a 
heroic name with a multiplicity of murders. But when to this were added a comfortable and | 
legalised creed, and the assurance that in so marauding they were doing a good work, which | 
would be accounted to their advantage in a future state, it is not surprising that Mahometanism | 
soon became the favourite religion of all who were discontented with their present state, or 
who wished to preserve the little they had from the rapacity of the faithful. 

The sword once fairly in action, and conquest once an attendant on its efforts, new views | 
sprung up as speedily as those previously entertained were effected. The personal successes of | 
the Prophet were first the entire of Arabia, then he invited the king of Persia and other poten- 
tates to adopt his creed, those who declined, being attacked and put down. He next marched 
into Syria, defeated and drove out the Romans, who then held several districts of the country. 
Surrounded on all sides by conquest, he died at the age of sixty-three, having been born in the 
year 571; and, from an illiterate orphan, having raised himself up to an eminence of its kind 
unattained by any other human being. 

His father-in-law and successor, Abubeker, took with him the Koran and an army into Pales- 
tine, defeated the forces of the Emperor Heraclius, and subdued the whole country from Mount 
Libanus to the Mediterranean. This soldier-priest also died amidst the renowns of conquest, 
and being succeeded by Omar, the victorious sword of Mahomet was carried through Syria ; and 
Pheenicia, Mesopotamia, and Chaldea, were taken from the Romans. In two years more, the mag- 
nificent empire of Persia was laid prostrate at the feet of the conqueror, and the fire-worshippers, 
who had withstood both Greek and Roman invasion, were almost entirely extirpated. A 
subsidiary army of Omar, at the same time, subdued Egypt, Lybia, and Numidia, the principal 
event of this campaign being the destruction of the Alexandrian library, which the Saracens* 
considered a superfluous incumbrance, no other book being needed than the Koran. 

Omar was assassinated by a Persian slave, being the third propagandist of the faith who died 
in the full glory of military ascendancy. Othman, the next in succession, was no less fortunate | 
in his invasions; he added Bactriana and Tartary to the empire thus rapidly extended, while} 


* It was at this juncture that the Arabs took the name of Saracens, their descent from Ishmael not being thought | 
— enough, or compatible with the promises bestowed on Abraham, whose honoured generations were to proceed | 

through Sarah his wife. It is not improbable that a portion of them at least were well say vant to this distinction, ss | 
descendants of Esau, whose dominions were in Arabia Petrae, and whose country became desolate, perhaps as much by. 
the migration of the Saracens to other countries as from any other cause. 
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his generals proceeded with victorious havoc through the Eastern Archipelago, came down the 
Mediterranean, and attacked Sicily and others of the Italian states. The first race of Mahometan 
generals now becoming extinct, the supreme command devolved on Ali, the favourite son-in- 
law of the Prophet; for five years he carried a conqueror’s sword, and not only added to the 
empire, but consolidated what was already won. During his caliphate the capital was transferred 
from Mecca to Couffa, on the Euphrates, as more suitable to the range of the dominions,—a 
reason which afterwards caused the seat of government to be removed to Bagdad. Ali, also dying 
by assassination, left a fixed and secure empire as large as that possessed by the Romans, crowned 
by many hundred victories, untarnished by scarcely one defeat of any importance ; and that, 
too, all conquered and converted by able government in the space of fifty years, without a rebel 
power to threaten, or an adverse party to annoy. To the brilliancy of war, so captivating to a 
barbarous people, succeeded the still more glorious attributes of science and varieties of learning. 
Under Almanazor, the twenty-first caliph from Omar, the philosophers of the East were en- 
couraged to reside at Bagdad; the troubles of the Roman empire brought the learned men from 
Constantinople, and the practice of the arts and sciences received honourable encouragement. 
Astronomy, geometry, and algebra were industriously cultivated ; poetry, rich as it was and has 
ever been in the East in imagery and delicate in expression, was regulated by fixed laws, so that 
the loftiness and grandeur, the influence and attraction of the muse, were as great as ever they 
were when Helicon was peopled with its deities, and Apolio and the daughters of Mnemosyne 
held high rule in Greece. Nor were the useful arts neglected; all that could conduce to conve- 
nience or improvement was amply assisted to completion, and throughout the vast regions under 
Mahometan sway, everything gave promise of endurance to that stable dignity based upon 
security and peace, and their never-failing attendants, mental culture and social advancement. 

While Charlemagne (contemporary with Caliph Haroun Al Raschid) and his successors were 
building up an empire on the ruins of the western Roman provinces, and while the popes 
began to extend their temporal sway in Italy, Constantinople still continued the important 
capital of the East, the abode of regal splendour, of architectural renown, of scholastic learning, 
and keen religious warfare between the rival pontificates of Greece and Italy. The inhabitants 
considered themselves Romans, those who had conquered Greece, while the inhabitants of 
Rome they called mere Latins, men of degenerate mind and blood, altogether unworthy of the 
stock from which they had been derived. Amidst the perpetual brawls by which the two Eu- 
ropean empires were now disturbed, the Mahometans had spread themselves not only into 
India on the east, but along the African shores of the Mediterranean to the west, founding new 
kingdoms, and carrying with them art and elegance where barbaric ignorance had hitherto been 
supreme. For two hundred years the Moors in the southern provinces of Spain were the most 
enlightened of all the nations of Europe. These kingdoms, and also the indian portions of 
the original conquests of Mahomet and his successors, fell off from the temporal sway of the 
Caliph, although they continued to honour him as the descendant of the prophet, and as 
the earthly representative of their religious belief. Ona sudden, however, an enemy arose in 
the very heart of the empire. The grandson of Haroun Al Raschid, from a motive somewhat 
similar to that which induced Philip of Valois to hire a Scotch body guard as more trustworthy 
than his own subjects, took into his service a band of Turks, who had begun to make them- 
selves known from beyond Mount Taurus. These gradually increased in strength and im- 
portance, until, turning on the hand that fed them, they began by pillaging and burning cities, 
and at length laid siege to Bagdad, which was taken in the year 1055, This is the first 
period at which the Turks can make any claim to empire. They permitted the Caliph to 
remain at the head of the religion which they themselves professed, and decorated their chief 
with the name of Sultan. 

During the wild phrenzy of the crusades, and amidst all its reckless wickedness and profit- 
less labour, the Saracens, or Turks as they were now indiscriminately called, conducted them- 
selves with superior conduct to the Christians, who, during the first three crusades, proceeded 
from France, Italy, and Germany, like so many locusts, plundering alike both friends and foes, 
and giving to the Mahometans ample occasion to speak reproachfully of the Christian faith. 
The name and character of Saladin, the sultan of Egypt, appears ‘‘a bright particular star” in 
history, shaming with its lustre the dark villany of those paladins and peers who sought to 
obtain possession of the Holy Land. Constantinople, on each crusade passing by it to Asia, 
was dangerously threatened, and it was ultimately taken and devastated by Christians, 
who considered it a more profitable speculation than to incur the danger of the Saracen scimitar. 
It is recorded of the French portion of these plunderers, that, after a day of carnage, when 
every imaginable deed of violence had been committed by them, they danced with the 
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female canaille of Constantinople in the church of St. Sophia! The city was, however, retaken 
by the party of the Emperor, and a short junction formed between the Greek and Latin 
churches. ‘I'he great families who controlled the ecclesiastical affairs were, however, too factious, 
too full of inveterate hatred towards each other, to combine for any good purpose, and the city 
of Constantine, the locality formed by nature for the capital of the continents of Europe and 
Asia Minor, continued alternating between civil broils and foreign war, a prey to every disquiet 
which violent ambition can inflict. Meantime, the Tartar hordes held forcible sway over great 
part of Asia; one of them invaded China, and seizing the throne, incorporated itself with that 
country. The branch which had taken possession of the Mahometan empire continued its 
encroachments towards the west; gradually it approached upon Constantinople, and would 
have sooner taken possession of it had not one or two circumstances intervened. 

Ottoman, the sultan from whom the present dynasty is derived, had fixed the seat of his 
government in Bithynia, and his successor Orcas advanced it to the Propontis. Under 
Amurath the Turks crossed the Bosphorus, and thus, for the first time, hostilely landed in 
Europe, and took possession of Adrianople. The Emperor so fat demeaned himself as to con- 
clude a treaty with Amurath, as if he had been a slave instead of a monarch, and gave his son 
as a hostage, who is reported to have fought in the Turkish ranks against his fellow Christians, 
so little did the princes in the East value the persons of the religionists they were specially 
sworn to protect. The next sultan in succession was Bajazet, a name renowned in the. annals 
of the period for ferocious cruelty, and as the first Turk who really made himself terrible. He 
demanded of the Emperor to destroy the fortifications of Constantinople, and would speedily 
have taken forcible occupancy of the place, but for the interposition of Tamerlane, a Mogul 
Tartar, and descendant of Gengis Khan. He had previously wrested Persia, India, and Syria 
from the Caliphate, and had been invited alike by Mussulmen and Christians to remove Bajazet 
from their territories. The army of the latter was cut to pieces, himself taken prisoner, and his 
whole projects utterly discomfited. Tamerlane, who neither believed the Indian doctrine of 
the Lama nor the mission of Mahomet, but contented himself with acknowledging one great 
ever existing deity, permitted the utmost tolerance, and molested no man for his creed. The 
kingdom of Samarcand founded by him, was for some time the honourable repository of the 
arts, but it has long since sunk into barbarism. 

Amurath II., on the death of Tamerlane, resumed the project of attacking Constantinople. 
On two several occasions he resigned his crown, being more partial to domestic quiet than to 
martial strife, but twice was he prevailed on by his janissaries to resume the sword, and extend 
or confirm his empire. He had made a treaty with the King of Poland, on the faith of which 
he vacated his throne in favour of his son Mahomet, but the Pope’s nuncio prevailed on 
Ladislaus to break the stipulation, as, being made with Mahometans, it could not be binding on 
Christians; the King of Poland thereupon invaded the Turkish frontier, and Amurath, coming 
from his solitude, carried the treaty with him in his breast, and invoked the great Dispenser of 
justice between all men to punish the Christian perfidy. The Christians were entirely defeated, 
the king killed, the nuncio accidentally drowned, and the most signal vengeance wreaked by 
the Turks on their dishonourable enemies. Amurath was again called from retirement to check 
the advance of another rebellion, and ultimately died, leaving his kingdom to his son, Mahomet 
II. surnamed the Great, who laid siege to Constantinople, which it had been, for an entire century, | 
the favourite object of his ancestors to obtain. The Greeks, who considered the place impreg-| 
nable, contented themselves with extending a series of chains across the entrance of the port,| 
hoping, thereby, to prevent the ingress of the Turkish ships. Mahomet, however, adopted! 
the contrivance of laying down, for six miles in length, a channel of wooden planks, like the 
slip from which ships are launched, and in one evening he lifted eighty galleys up to this plane, 
and conducted them into the centre of the harbour. Resistance was now useless, but the old 
spirit of want of faith with the invaders brought surer and speedier ruin. While the articles of 
capitulation were in process of settlement, hostilities were renewed by a portion of the inhabi- 
tants, and the Turk then gave his orders, ‘‘ Put the city to the sword!’ It was entered by the 
armed bands, slaughter fierce and merciless accompanied them through the streets, until even 
submission itself was too helpless to cry for mercy. The Emperor was killed amongst the 
confusion of the slain, and thus Constantinople, built by the first Christian emperor, and lost 
under a sovereign of the same name, became the property of the Turks in 1453. 

Mahomet continued his successes; he overran all Greece, and retained the sway of the Ma- 
hometan possessions in Asia Minor, as well as the lordship of the provinces in Africa along the 
Levant. The empire of Morocco, which had been separated from the Caliphate before the 
Turks had made themselves formidable, as well as a number of the more distant states in Asia, 
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acknowledged the nominal supremacy of the Sultan, as the successor of the Prophet, whose 
holy banner is in his keeping, to be produced only when the faithful are reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. 

Built up from the beginning on violence, the empire of the Prophet is as now distracted as it- 
was once united and compact. The various Mahometan states consider that the Sultan is not 
the true successor, or if he be, that there is no call on them to acknowledge his temporal supre- 
macy. As age after age there have been found men equally ambitious with those who had gone 
before them—as ready to strike for a kingdom as was Mahomet and all his successors—so it is 
not easy to argue with these men a nice theological question as to the precise honour due to the 
representative of the prophet. They have generally, like Mehemet Ali, of Egypt, declared it 
was solely for the purpose of bringing the Sultan back to his duty, of calling on him to respect 
the creed or counsel of Mahomet, that they have been under the painful necessity of rebelling 
against him. Yet it is acknowledged on all hands that the pure absolutism of the Sultan is the 
only guarantee of the existence of the empire. The system of government has been such that 
no family of princes, no nobility, no race of statesmen, have been permitted to grow up. Until 
the present day, the succession of a new Sultan involved the destruction of*all the advisers of 
the old, as well as the dispersion, if not the annihilation, of every member of his family. The 
Grand Seignior himself has for ages been the son of a slave, and chosen from among his breth- 
ren forthe succession by their common sire, according to the sway held over him by a particular 
slave. His ministers have generally been, not only bastard children by Christian mothers, but 
educated in the knowledge of the disgrace of their origin, and that the only road to advance- 
ment was by displaying all the menial qualities of a parasite to their sovereign on the one hand, 
and all the fierce propensities of a renegade to their kindred on the other. So vast an empire 
could only be thus governed by the utter blindness of the people, and by an unreflecting 
obedience on the part of the various rulers to the caprices of the supreme head. Another necessary 
principle of Turkish policy was the contempt in which all foreigners were held, and the oppres- 
sion inflicted on all strangers who were curious enough to pry into the mode of government or 
social condition of the country. Such an empire required that its whole transactions should 
be kept within itself—that no open-handed traffic should be carried on—no advances permitted 
to any state who might wish to enter into friendly alliance with it. Descendants of Ishmael, 
it was necessary to their existence as a distinct race, that the hand of every man should be 
against them—that their hand should be against every man. 

But commerce is the great leveller, which removes all barriers and breaks down every dis- 
tinction—it is the axe whiclr opens a pathway in the forests of ignorance, which builds bridges 
over difficulties, and throws down alike the mountain and the wall which stand between it and |’ 
its object. As war may be compared to the tempestuous wind which endeavoured to deprive 
the traveller of his cloak, but which only induced him to wrap it more closely round him, so 
commerce may be likened to the genial sun which gradually shed its influence on the same 
wayfarer, until he was compelled to throw the cloak aside as a useless encumbrance. Thus, 
gradually, did the Turkish rulers discover that the gold of the Christians was a valuable exchange 
for their figs, olives, and coffee—still more gradually, but not less certainly, were they convinced 
that printed cottons and shawl pieces, though coming from barbarian infidels, were essential to 
their comfort and respectability. It may be here remarked that any people, so soon as they 
halt in their career of conquest, so soon as they sit down contented with the extent of their 
possessions and the amount of their plunder, must either betake themselves to friendly inter- 
course with the neighbouring nations, or submit to gradual extinction from inherent decay, or 
fall, wildly warring with some new marauder who has started for himself in the trade of rapine. 
It is, however, an inseparable concomitant of mercantile pursuits that the nations, thus brought 
into harmonious communion, learn not only to require the natural products of their neighbours, 
but also teach or are taught the different principles of government under which they live; and 
that nation which is most prosperous will, though perhaps unwittingly, gradually extend its 
influence, enlarge its power, and become, in war or peace, an umpire in the disputes of others. 

This effect, though slow, ultimately wrought its changes on the Ottoman empire. These 
changes were first developed in the dependencies—in Egypt, in Greece, in Bulgaria. As there 
are trees which live for centuries without a blossom, but which, when once in bloom, are covered 
luxuriantly, so it is with the fruits of commerce; they may not appear to human eyes for ages, 
and yet ultimately come forth in myriad riches, as if by instantaneous magic. The occurrences 
of the last twenty-five years connected with Turkey will amply justify this illustration. 

At a period so little remote as that of Elizabeth, the people of England were altogether 
ignorant of Turkey as a trading nation. The Dutch and Portuguese, the most adventurous 
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races in those days, had sought a traffic in the south and west, and had gone so far in that} 
direction as to have created settlements in the Indies, more to the eastward than they were| 
actually aware. The rage for adventure, consequent on the discovery of America, induced] 
some merchants to attempt a traffic with countries already geographically known, and among 
others Turkey was selected as likely to afford advantageous returns ; but for a long time the trade 
continued changeful and precarious. Forty years ago, Egypt being then to the rest of the| 
world a most worthless country, a present was made to Mehemet Ali of some cotton seeds, it! 
being supposed that the land lying waste, but which in the early periods of the world had pro. 
duced that article in abundance, might still be suitable for its growth. The enterprising Pacha 
followed up the idea, and with due watchfulness Egypt redeemed its fruitful character. The! 
cotton was sold, and riches poured in upon the Viceroy ; the Sultan, as his master, claimed his! 
share of the income, and from that moment the desire for independence brooded in the mind} 
of the Egyptian. 

The produce of the Levant, Turkey figs, Greek olives, and Smyrna raisins, came in demand,} 
and the Turkish pachas became suddenly rich. The whole of Greece being in possession of its) 
Ottoman conquerors, the people were merely tolerated as slaves, and the additional labour con.| 
sequent on the greater consumption of their fruits, added its heavy weight to their oppressions, 
What should have enriched the entire country only made their taskmasters more wealthy and 
more rapacious, until life itself became a burden, and the mad idea flashed upon the mind of 
the trodden Greek, that he had better bury himself in Moslem dead than crawl a bondsman 
from the “‘ cradle to the grave.” The Greek revolution was the consequence. 

After the Saracens had seated themselves in Europe, and rested from their aggressions, a new 
power appeared in the northward. Russia began to put out its long feelers, and assume to 
itself whatever territory was unappropriated by any power capable of resistance. While Peter 
the Great consolidated his empire towards the north, and founded his new capital of St. Peters. 
burgh on the Baltic to give him a key to Western Europe, neither he nor his successors, as Czan 
of Muscovy, forgot to establish and extend their frontiers towards the Black Sea. The 
tribes of the North began to hold the corn of the south in great requirement, and the cunning 
policy of the Emperors to flatter, to buy rather than to war, in the course of years, amply repaid 
itself—it was cheaper to purchase the treason of a Turkish Pacha, or to ferment a popular revolt, 
than to appear in warlike strength in the society of his neighbour, although these were not 
wanting when other mediums failed. In addition to the provinces thus absolutely wrested from 
Turkey, the Sublime Porte felt it necessary to grant certain privileges to others, such as the 
power of choosing their own Viceroy, of being remitted of their-vassalage by a small annual 
tribute, &c., all of which awoke in the minds of the Turks themselves the idea that when the 
hateful Christians could thus emancipate themselves why should they not do so likewise. It wa 
of little effect to tell them that Allah and Mahomet would, in their own good time, punish the 
perfidy of the rebellious, and restore the world to its due obedience. They had learned by the 
intercommunications of commerce that they were not and had never been the world—that the 
infidels were not only a powerful, a numerous, but a wealthy portion of mankind. While sud 
were the opinions of the few educated Turks of the period, it so occurred, by one of those dis- 
pensations of Providence which no philosophy can explain, that the Sultan himself became one 
of the most inquiring—one who saw the nakedness, the wretchedness, the hastening to decay 0 
his country. Unlike his predecessors, he did not expend his life between wanton dalliance ani 
brutal slaughter: when he did destroy it was for a purpose, not in the wild madness of personal 
revenge. From the time that a body of Turks were first employed by a Caliph as his guard, the Ja 
nissaries had been considered an important element in the Sultan’s government; they were the chi¢ 
evokers or quellers of revolt; they had all the influence, force, and fear of the Pretorian bands 
of Rome, but without one iota of their occasional friendship for the people. ‘‘ For ourselves, 
and the Sultan if he be with us,” was the maxim of the Janissaries, and with this maxim they 
retained a drunken pride of their own omnipotence, a strict adherence to the discipline of theif 
first institution, and a full amount of that dangerous and inconvertible fatalism for which the 
whole race are remarkable. The Sultan, Mahmoud, issued orders for them to change thei 
dress, which he intended should more assimilate to the ordinary European uniform. They 
refused obedience. This, and one or two other equally unimportant circumstances, fully com 
vinced Mahmoud, that either he or they would have to vacate their position, and he accordingly 
loosened his other troops and the populace upon them, and they were mercilessly massacred if 
the streets, fighting and cursing to the last. The wild uproar of this event was scarcelf 
‘silenced, when the Sultan more openly and rapidly showed his desire to admit the innovation# 
of art and modern improvement into the habits of his people, but the popular prejudice ra 
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strongly against him ; they would have none of the customs, garments, or pursuits of the dogs 
whom they had despised from the day their fathers had trod on them in the kennels of Constan- 
tinople—they became, in fact, dissatisfied with their sovereign, with their country, with 
themselves. 

The Greek revolution, in which a comparatively few Christians had long withstood the 
murderous and exterminating warfare of the Moslems, was taken up by the leading nations of 
Europe, and the revolt justified by the separation of the countries, and the erection of a greater 
portion of Greece into an independent kingdom. Then came the Russian war, fomented by the 
agents of that wily power; reverses thickened, but still the Sultan stubbornly clung to the 
hope that he would yet succeed, when, lo! the gold of Russia corrupted his generals, bought an 


| entrance into his fortresses, permitted the unchallenged march of his enemy to that very Adrian- 


ople, on the plains of which the Turks first rested on their advent from Asia. It was only now 
for him to yield. Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia, were severally given up to independent 


@ Vicerovs, amenable in name to the Porte, but under the protection of Russia. Mehemet Ali, 


the most powerful, active, and reflecting of the pachas, had long been wavering as to the 


| actual rebellion ; the Syrian provinces were left in the most deplorable state of anarchy ; 
| Arabia itself called for help from Constantinople, but none could be sent. Mehemet, therefore, 


took upon himself the duty of redressing the wrongs of the faithful ; he raised armies, and con- 
sequently could no longer pay tribute ; he had rescued Egypt from the slough of starvation, and 
protected it from plunderers ; he extended the same assistance to Syria; his son, Ibrahim, pro- 
ceeded rapidly through the vast countries, casting down before him every opposition sent or 
raised in behalf of the Porte. Syria and Arabia alike felt the benefit of his conquest ; if they 
were highly taxed to support the armies of the Egyptians, they were at least left in secure pos- 
session of what remained, for such of the myriad robbers and assassins as declined to join the 
standard of Ibrahim were unhesitatingly put to the sword. With a host as numerous as well 
disciplined, and flushed with a long career of victory, Ibrahim came within a short march of 
Constantinople, almost in Asia Minor, as threatening in his attitude as the Russians had been 
on the Black Sea. In this precarious state of affairs, Sultan Mahmoud appealed for protection 
to the European powers,—to those who had already deprived him of no small portion of his 
possessions. 

The immense importance of Constantinople to any one of the naval powers of Europe, has 
long rendered it evident that it will never be permitted to fall into the hands of any of them. 
There was only one of two methods to be adopted—either to remove the Sultan altogether, and 
place some new dynasty on the throne, which would have involved the violent deforcement of 
the Turks from the supremacy of the country; or to prop up the existing ruler by mutual con- 
cession and individual support. The first was too dangerous, for many reasons, among which 
may be stated the facts that the intervening powers had no confidence in each other—Russia 
was supposed to desire the occupation of Constantinople to give it the command of the Medi- 
terranean—England was known to look on it as essentially a barrier between the other European 
powers and British India—Austria could, with it, command as great an influence in Asia Minor 
as it already does in continental Europe—France, having seized on Algiers, had found the 
military occupation of any stronghold as iikely to be favoured by her people, and therefore to add 


im to the stability of its government. Another reason was, that in Turkey there existed no family, 
| indeed no man, of sufficient importance to replace the Sultan, much less one more likely to 


| 
| 


accommodate himself to the policy of his allies. The Sultan, therefore, it was resolved to sup- 
port at all hazards, and to preserve from further dismemberment a kingdom already torn to 
shreds and patches. The great Christian powers then presented to the world a league banded 
together to uphold and perpetuate the power of Mahometanism, and in furtherance of its 
objects, almost the same ships and sailors who had destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino, 
battered the walls of Sidon, plundered the shores of Beyrout, and dismantled the fortresses of 
Acre. Thus was Mehemet Ali compelled to evacuate Syria, and, had the Sultan been allowed 
his liberty, he would have been deprived of Egypt also. The allied powers, however, like all 
instruments of violent change, found it more easy to destroy than to build up, and looking 
abroad upon the Mahometan world, found no man more capable of dragging from its time- 
honoured desolation the resources of that magnificent country, and therefore the Grand Seignior 
was compelled to check his resentment, and to decorate anew his defeated rebel with the ensigns 
of power. A Turkish pacha was sent to Syria, when all the old uproar of carnage broke out 
afresh—the Christians, the subjects of those very powers who had restored the country to 
Moslem sway, were annoyed and maltreated, their property despoiled, and lives endangered, 


and this was called the restoration of tranquillity, The allies, however, demanded the recall of 
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the Pacha, and the Sultan found that his boasted independence in this, and every other matter, 
existed in nothing but to register the will of his allies. He could not change his ministers, nor 
make a treaty, but these protectors interfered; the government has entirely passed from his 
hands, and he has become the mere cfeature of "those whose proper place is to attend his court, 
yield precedence to all his officers, and confine themselves to matters of trade or etiquette. It 
may, therefore, be truly said, that no Turkish government is in existence, and events are at this 
moment proclaiming that a greater change shall speedily take place—that Syria and the Holy 
Cities shall be taken entirely away from the successor of Mahomet, and be given, as was Greece, 
to the younger branch of some European dynasty, if not again restored by diplomacy to Me. 
hemet Ali, undez whom alone, peace and order have flourished in theland. It was even thought, 
on the death of Sultan Mahmoud, that a revolution would have swept its desolating wa 
through Constantinople, and made anarchy for a time the prevailing system in Turkey, but the 
presence of the allied fleet in the Bosphorus, and a Russian army hovering on the confines of 
Varna, permitted the passive occupation of the throne by the son of the late sovereign, who may} 
be considered more ignorant of the actual state of his affairs than any monarch who has found) 
that truth is kept most difficult of access to him. 

But there is another feature in the present condition more pregnant of evil and decay, more 
threatening as to its coming fate, than any fall of dynasties or fate of war. While Greece, not- 
withstanding its poverty and legislative troubles, is rapidly increasing in its population, while its 
young women bud quickly to maturity, and even at fourteen become healthy and careful mothers, 
entire villages of Turkey are becoming desolate ; cities, which once were crowded, are, like an 
old man’s locks, becoming thin and bare, and that, too, in defiance of the custom of the more 
wealthy Turks, having a plurality of wives. We see the hand of Providence operating by its 
own power towards this conclusion, for while one man may boast of a numerous family, these) 
his descendants die rapidly away, leaving no children to perpetuate their stock. Another causeli 
of this quick and melancholy desolation is the fact of the numerous Turkish armies, which haveli 
lately been drawn from the country, abandoning themselves to evil propensities, for they are not 
allowed to marry, and thus greater numbers are continually cut off than by the sword. No 
country thus waxing less and less populous can hold up against the encroachments of those who 
must throw off their population for want of room: when once the seeds of decay are firmly 
rooted in an empire, nature herself will provide from other quarters the elements of future life 
and active prosperity. Whether the pressure will come from Russia, from Greece, or from a 
congregation of the refuse of all nations, it may be difficult to say ; but this cannot be doubt. 
ful, that it is the duty of those powers who have taken Turkey into their keeping, to see, in all 
changes, that civilization and humanity do not suffer; that improvement be permitted free 
course ; and that the resident inhabitants, of whatever creed, be ever allowed to dwell in the land 
of their birth, possessing equal liberty with those who shall take the government upon their 
shoulders. Years of lithargic diplomacy may prevent all sudden change, or some unforeseen 
event may interpose its whirlwind influence, and compel the rapid development of occurrences, 
It is evident, however, that the pride and power of the Mussulman faith is gone, and that the 
countries possessing the best soil and climate in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall not for ever 
be the inheritance of the children of Antichrist. Mayhap the world shall yet behold the miné- 
ennobled Greek reigning in the city of Constantine, and the Hebrew restored to Jerusalem, 
both bulwarks of Christendom, pioneers of civilization, and busy traffickers in the wealth and 
industry of their own and other nations. 


THE OLD MAN’S DREAM. 
BY JOSEPH G. CARPENTER, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE “ ROMANCE OF THE DREAMER," &e. 


He slumbers in the old arm chair, The old man gazes round his chair, 


An aged man with silv'ry hair ; 
He hears a well remembered strain, 
And sees the forms of youth again ; 
And one sweet face, remembered well, 
Comes smiling through the flow'ry dell ; 
He clasps her hand—he holds it yet,— 
They meet as when in youth they met. 
He mingles with the happy throng, 
He hears the rippling of the stream, 
He strives to sing some ancient song, 


He wakes—'twas but an old man’s dream. 


What happy, living, forms are there ? 
In sportive mood and childish glee 
They climb the aged grandsire’s knee ; 
The old man greets them with a sigh, 
They bring to mind the days gone by ; 
He deems the vision still is there 
Amid those forms so bright and fair. 
“ Alas!" he cries—*“ and must it be 
A few brief years on life's dark stream, 
And they of childhood’s hours will see 
The sweetest in—an old man's dream.” 


—— | 
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GRIFFITH MERIONETH.* 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE.——BY GEORGE E. SARGENT, ESQ. (G. E. s.) 
“ Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vrai semblable.” 


In a considerable town in Ireland, about one hundred and twenty years ago, more or less, 
was a boarding school of more than local celebrity, kept by a minister of the established 
church ; the profits of which materially assisted in eking out the scanty income derivable from 
the clerical engagements of the teacher. Among the pupils of Dr. M was a Welsh lad, whom 
I shall call Griffith Merioneth; and as he is to be the principal personage in the story, it will be 
as well to start him at once on his own footing. But to do this it will be necessary to go back 
to his earliest infancy, and to visit his native country. 

Griffith Merioneth, then, was born early in the eighteenth century, in a small farm-house in 
the Principality. For the first three or four years of his life, he bore his mother’s maiden 
name, and the stain of illegitimacy rested upon it; while the rich young Baron Merioneth was 
universally recognized as the betrayer of poor Mary Owen, and the father of her boy. There 
was indeed sufficient eolour for this report, given by the frequent visits of the young nobleman 
to the solitary farm-house, both before and after the birth of the child, and in the extraordinary 
| and unconcealed notice that he uniformly took of it; but, as if to set the question at rest, he 

himself, when, on one occasion, challenged with the suspicion, acknowledged the paternal rela- 
tionship to the little Griffith Owen, and, at the same time, expressed his resolution to take the 
charge of his future maintenance, A circumstance, however, soon occurred, that brought to 
light an unexpected disclosure. This circumstance was the sudden death of the mother, who 
was seized with a malignant fever, became delirious, and expired, in the course of a few hours. 
}—The suddenness of this attack, did not prevent an immediate express to Merioneth 
| Castle with the afflicting news; nor did its dangerous nature deter the noble owner from personal 
| attendance at the dying bed of poor Mary, till human aid was no longer available. It was 
j then that in the paroxysm of grief, the young man avowed, to his astonished auditors, that 


Mary Owen had been for five years his lawful wife, and that the little orphan boy was his own 


legitimate son. It was supposed at the time, that this avowal was an untruth, generously 
| intended to soothe the lacerated feelings of farmer Owen, who, as might be expected, was 
| bowed down to the dust by his sudden loss. But its veracity was proved beyond a doubt, 
| when, a few days afterwards, the young Baron waited upon a neighbouring magistrate, repeated 
| his statement, and, in the presence of the father of his late wife, and that of a friend who 
| accompanied him, put into the magistrate’s hands the certificate of the marriage, together with 
all other necessary collateral proofs. In answer to a question then put to him, as to the reason 
of his so long delaying to do justice to the character of the departed, he acknowledged that the 
| secrecy had arisen from a fear of offending an extremely old relative, from whom he had con- 
| siderable expectations, and at whose death he had intended to clear away every aspersion, and 
| to place the lady in the station that was due, as much to her many excellences, as to the legal 
claim she held upon it. He now bitterly repented his criminal weakness, and was determined 
| to secure to his son, an exemption from its evil consequences. It was some alleviation to his 
grief, he said, though an insufficient one, to remember that his poor wife had willingly acqui- 
esced in his desire for present concealment, having stipulated only, that her father—who was 
in fact her sole relative—should be made acquainted with the connexion that subsisted; and 
that in this matter he had, in common justice, yielded to her wishes. 
From this time the little orphan, now about four years old, became an inmate of Merioneth 
Castle, and was, in every respect, treated as the heir to his father’s title and estate. The family 


. 


_* It may — add some little interest to the following tale, for the reader to be assured that the main points 
of it are literally true. The writer believes that a distant relation (by marriage) of his own—a highly respectable 
and useful clergyman in the north of England—is the direct lineal and rightful heir to the estate and title 
above mentioned. The hero of the tale was the great grandfather of this gentleman. It will of course be under- 
stood that the author has fully availed himself of the author’s privilege, in embellishing his subject as he has seen 
fit; and it must be left to the penetration of the reader to distinguish the golden thread of truth from the baser 
materials with which it is interwoven. It was, indeed, necessary, to the making available of the facts themselves that 
here, an hiatus should be filled up, and there, that contradictions should be reconciled ; that in one place the bald- 
ness of the story should receive the friendly aid of imagination, and that, in another, a different turn should be 
given to the course of events from that indicated in the legend. These alterations, however, are slight, and the 
additions, unimportant; and the story, from beginning to end, has perhaps as good a foundation as can well be 
intend doubtless, a better one than will be awarded it—to be designated “a true history from beginning to 
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name was adopted, and suitable arrangements were made for his attendance and education. The 
child’s grandfather, too, had the offer of apartments in the castle; but he preferred residing at 
his old farm, and employing himself in his old occupations; in which, however, he did not 
continue long. The death of his daughter was followed, within two or three years, by his own, 

It is hardly possible, .at this distance of time, and from the scanty memorials that have sur. 
vived, to understand the motives that might have induced the young Baroness or her father, 
willingly to become parties to a concealment that so materially affected the fair fame of the one, 
and the apparent interests of the other. But where motives for human conduct cannot readily 
be found, it is the obvious duty of charity to supply the best that can possibly meet the case; 
and after all, the motives of the young nobleman, though more easily understood, were, in 
fact, more mean and culpable than those that, in all probability, influenced the weaker party, | 
The result sufficiently proves the converse of the scriptural maxim—*‘ He that walketh up-| 
rightly, walketh surely.” 

A singular occurrence marked the entrance of the boy upon his hereditary rights, and was 
never afterwards effaced from his memory, as neither were its visible effects obliterated from) 
his body. On the first day of his permanent residence in the baronial castle, his father, by a| 
process very well known, especially in the navy, indelibly imprinted on his arm, the initials of | 
his name, surmounted by a coronet. To the end of his life, the subject of this operation could| 
never recur to the terror and pain he then endured, without evident emotion; and every re- 
membrance of his father received an involuntary tinge from this one act (as it appeared to the 
child) of undeserved and despotic cruelty. 

_A few years passed on without producing any change in the history of young Griffith, ex- 
cepting that of a gradual advance from childhood to youth. The baron lavished upon him the 
affection that was to be expected from a father to an only and a motherless boy; and who, 
moreover, probably still felt some compunction for the privation he himself had inflicted 
upon the mother in her lifetime. Occasionally he left his residence for several weeks together; 
but never without giving strict injunctions as to the care and treatment of the boy; and his) 
constant messages while absent, and his first enquiries on his return, sufficiently indicated the! 
hold that his son had taken on his heart. 

The young heir was in his tenth year when one of these terms of absence from home was\i 
unusually prolonged. Month after month had passed away, and yet the Baron returned not;| 
and his letters of advice to his steward were less frequent. At length the news arrived that the| 
Baron was again married, and orders were given for the old castle to be put into a state of per- 
fect repair, and a London upholsterer arrived with a commission to re-furnish the principal} 
apartments for the proper reception of the young and high-born bride. Amid these arrange- 
ments, the poor boy seemed almost forgotten, or remembered only, by two or three of the 
old domestics, who had been attached to him from his infancy, and who augured ill to their 
young charge from the change in his father’s circumstances, as well as from the ominous silence) 
maintained with respect to him. These forebodings were too fully realized when the long 
expected nobleman and his lady, at length arrived. 

It was true that the Baron still continued to regard the boy with his old affection ; but this 
was only when the restraint of his wife’s presence was removed; at all other times the cold 
distance of his father’s recently acquired bearing towards him, fell like a blight upon poor| 
Griffith’s warm and susceptible heart, and tended to estrange him entirely from the Baroness, 
to whose influence he could not avoid attributing the change. 

On the other hand, it was not difficult to perceive the sentiments entertained by the young} 
Baroness towards her step-son. She rarely noticed him at all, or when she did, it was with the 
same formal condescension with which she treated her own foot page: she, more than ones,| 
spoke of him as the son of the unfortunate Mary Owen; and it was evident that she had made| 
up her resolution to consider his claims as chimerical, and his presence as an indecent intrusion.) 
With these pre-dispositions from the first, it is not much to be wondered at that they acquired] 
fresh strength when the Baroness in course of time found herself enciente ; or that they burst out 
into uncontrolled and unconcealed dislike, when she herself gave birth toa son. She then, ia 
round terms, gave her husband to understand that either the innocent cause of her discomfort 
should be removed from the castle, or that she would herself retire to her father’s residence. 

The Baron appears to have been as weak and irresolute as his lady was imperious, and a series 
of domestic quarrels, tending always to this one point, resulted in the placing of the unfortunate 
object of them at the school of the Irish clergyman already referred to. 

’ Young Merioneth was at this time upwards of eleven years old, and it excited no surprise 
that the Baron, under all the circumstances of the case, should prefer a public education for his 
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heir, to a private one under the auspices of a domestic tutor: but when, after the lapse of three 
or four years, the young man had not once returned home, it began to be surmised that the 
affections of the father had been unfairly alienated in favour of the still increasing fumily of his 
second lady. ‘lo what extent this might really be the case it is impossible to say ; though the 
probability is that the indolence and incertitude of the Baron’s character, more than his natural 
attachment, had yielded to the violence of his wife’s remonstrances ; as he had, more than once, 
visited his son in Ireland. At all events, there is no reason to suppose that the Baron himself 
had formed any design inimical to young Griffith’s succession as heir-at-law. This contingency 
was nearer than he had calculated upon. He was thrown from his horse, and died almost upon 
the sput, on the very day that completed his son’s sixteenth year. 

It was now necessary that steps should be taken for the return and investiture of the lad with 
the late Baron’s title; and the old magistrate who had twelve years before received the deposi- 
tions, and held the marriage certificate and other documents relating to the boy’s legitimacy, 
and who had always evinced an interest in his welfare, thought himself justified in waiting on 
the Baroness, as soon after the funeral as decency allowed, to enquire whether the youthful Baron 


had been apprized of his father’s death, and when he was expected at the castle. 

At first, the lady declined to discuss the question with an almost stranger; but when the 
gentleman stated that he considered himself in some respects the guardian of his young friend’s 
rights, especially as he had understood that his late neighbour the Baron had died without a will, 
she confessed that she had some doubts as to her step-son’s legitimacy, and that she had intended 
to refer the question to abler heads and hands than her own. 

Indeed! But had her ladyship never been informed by the late lamented Baron of the cir- 
cumstances relating to his former marriage ? 

She could nat say that she had entered into particulars: it had always been a peculiarly 
unpleasant subject to her. She believed, that a hasty match was patched up before the girl died. 

Would her ladyship, then, have the kindness to look over the papers relative to the affair, 


| which had been put into his hands some years before? It might save much future trouble. 


The Baroness consented, and after an attentive perusal of them, acknowledged that she was 


| not before aware of the state of the case; and was glad that she had not committed herself to 
| any overt act of opposition to the young man’s claims. Still, as a matter nearly affecting her 


own interest and that of her first born, Mr. would not, of course, object to the verification 
of the documents now before them; but in the meantime, she would make up for her remissness, 
by immediately sending her own confidential servant to Ireland for young Merioneth (so, for 
the first time, she called him), and engaged that he should be treated with all the respect due to 
his noble birth and prospective station ; and begged the further kind assistance of Mr. in 
following out the necessary investigation, and in taking all needful legal measures, devolving 
both on herself and the young heir, in consequence of the absence of a will. 

This complaisance was certainly more than the worthy magistrate had expected, and he re- 
turned with a better opinion of the Baroness than he had brought with him to the conference. 

According to her promise, a servant was despatched by the Baroness, on the following morning, 
to the nearest sea-port, with orders to proceed to Ireland with all speed, and to return with the 
young Baron. But who can fortel the decrees of fate? Time sufficient had barely elapsed for the 
return of the messenger, before a letter was received from Dr. M to announce the dangerous 
illness of his noble pupil. Another post brought confirmation of this news from the servant, 
who had just reached the master’s residence, and which was further attested by the surgeon 
who was in attendance on the invalid. 

For upwards of three weeks these bulletins were repeated as regularly as the imperfect mode 
of transmitting letters would then allow, and were as punctually forwarded to the residence of 
Mr, ——-, the old magistrate, for his personal satisfaction. , 

These reports necessarily varied as the constitutional strength of the patient, or the virulence 
of the disease inclined to victory ; but, at length, the hopes of recovery waned fainter and 
fainter; other medical advice was called in, but without effect ; and the poor lad fell a victim to 
the mysterious agent that thus completed the work of devastation that had commenced with his 
mother twelve years before. Such was the tenor of the last despatch from Dr. M , to whom 
immediate orders were returned for the removal of the body to the family burying place. In 
due time, the funeral train arrived at the castle, and a sumptuous funeral procession was enacted ; 
and a costly monument was reared ; and the same grave—so runs its now time-worn inscription, 
and so tells the modern Ciceroné of the castle—holds the mortal remains of the two Barons— 
father and son. In course of time, and in due legal form, the eldest son of the Baroness assumed 
the title of Baron Merioneth, and succeeded to the ample revenues. And now for Ireland. 
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Among all the scholars of Dr. M—— was not one so well beloved as Griffith Merioneth. On| 
his first entrance, indeed, there might be a dash of aristocratic pride about him, or it might 
merely be the natural reserve incident to being thrown into a new and untried sphere of duties| 
and acquaintance. But this feeling soon wore off; and then, who so light-hearted and happy! 
—so good-natured and self-sacrificing—so fagging at work and so hearty at play—as young! 
Merioneth? Who so dexterous at leading his fellow-pupils into scrapes, and out of them again; | 
or who so noble in appropriating the whole share of blame and punishment to himself, as poor! 
Griffith? These were halcyon days to the young heir; but his pleasures were not without some| 
interruptions. Every succeeding vacation, he looked forward with ardent longing to be recalled| 
to his own dear native hills, and to the solitary grandeur of his father’s castle; which, alas! he) 
was doomed never to see more. One by one, on these occasions, he saw his more fortunate) 
school-fellows depart to their several homes ; and his eyes filled with tears when the cold, un-| 
sympathizing voice of his master reiterated the unwelcome, but at length anticipated tidings,| 
‘The Baron, your father, desires that your vacations should be passed here.” Twice, in the] 
space of five years, his father had visited him; and, on these occasions, treated him with unusual! 
kindness; but held out no hope of an immediate return to his birth-place. Oftener than this, 
had a servant from the Baroness arrived, and held secret communings with Dr. M ; but of this) 
circumstance young Merioneth knew nothing at the time, and, perhaps, the knowledge of it 
would not have added much to his satisfaction. As a set-off, however, to this source of disquiet, 
he was liberally supplied with money—that summum bonum of a school-boy’s existence ; and— 
as Dr. M was pleased periodically to inform him—the expenses of each term were settled] 
with praiseworthy punctuality. 

A circumstance happened in the third year of our hero’s sojourn under the roof of Dr. M—, 
which, from that time, stamped his character, and gave him the cognomen of “ the lion-hearted 
Merioneth.” Adjoining the play-ground of the school, and separated from it by a high brick wall, 
was a back lane or court, inhabited by the very outcasts of an Irish town population; and 
between the juvenile inhabitants of which, and the boarders of Dr. M ’s school, a bitter feud 
had existed from time immemorial. Many a bloody battle had been fought by the antagonistic 
forces, and at this particular time, the spirit of warfare had been roused to an unprecedented 
pitch of rancour by some real or supposed act of aggression on the part of the scholars—so 
much so, that it was deemed necessary by the master to forbid all egress from the security of 
the play-ground. Our Welsh lad was one day indulging in solitary musings apart from his 
associates, when his attention was arrested by a loud and piercing cry of distress from a group 
at another part of the ground, which he speedily joined. 

‘* What’s the matter?” asked Merioneth, of a little English boy who had recently entered the 
school, and who now sat sobbing on the ground, and wringing his hands in the bitterness of despair, 

“‘ Crying for his mammy,” said one. 

“It’s only about a trumpery ball that I chanced to throw over the wall yonder ;” interrupted 
another, “ and I’ll give him a better if he does’nt make a fool of himself.” But the poor boy 
still sobbed with increased violence. ; 

‘* Well, really,” said Merioneth, ‘this does not seem such a very crying matter. I suppose 
your ball wasn’t so very valuable ?” 

“‘It was—it was,” cried the poor boy, throwing himself wildly on the ground, and grasping 
the turf in maniacal grief—‘‘ It was—it was! My mother gave it me—my poor, poor mother!” 

“Well, you fool,” growled a lubberly blockhead, as he turned on his heel and walked away; 
“and can’t you ask your mother for another; or d’ye think she’ll flog you for losing it ?” 

“ For shame, Leary,” said a voice in the crowd; ‘‘ don’t you know his mother is dead ?” 

“Dead!” echoed Griffith ; ‘‘is your mother dead, my poor boy ?” 

‘* Oh yes, she is—she is ; and that ball was the last thing she gave me: she gave it me the 
day before she died.” 

‘Here you, Murray,” shouted Griffith ; “just stand where you threw the ball from, and 
when [ halloo from the court, throw a stone as near as you can in the same direction.” 

“The court!’ echoed one. ‘“ Don’t be mad,” called out another. ‘* You’ll be killed,” 
shouted a third. ‘ The Doctor will find it out,” prophesied a fourth. But Griffith had dis- 
appeared. In five minutes his voice was heard from the opposite side of the wall. ‘ Now 
throw, Murray.” Murray threw. There was a brief silence ; then “‘ Throw again, Murray ;” 
and another pause—of short duration, however, for a loud triumphant laugh, succeeded by the 
war cry of the court, was heard; and then, the din of fifty demoniacal yells, that drowned the 
remonstrating voice of young Merioneth, as he called out for fair play from his vicious enemies, 
into whose stronghold he had intruded. 
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“ Merioneth to the rescue!” shouted Murray, and with a dozen others, he rushed forward 
through the narrow passage that led from the play-ground to the street, from which was the 
entrance into the court; but their exit was prevented by the sudden appearanceof Dr. M . 

“Stay where you are, or icave the ground at your peril,” thundered the pedagogue, half raising, 
as he spoke, the formidable weapon of correction that he held in his hand. The boys drew 
back—another louder yell was heard from the court, intermingled with the deadening sounds of 
furious blows. 

Murray again made for the door of the play-ground, but was met by the Doctor, who struck 
him a severe blow with his cane, and then locked the door. 

“ Merioneth is in the court, Sir!” pleaded Murray. 

“T know he is, Sir. D’ye think I don’t know what goes on among you here ?” 

“ They’re murdering him,” cried Stanley—the little fellow to whom the ball belonged—‘“ and 
all for me: let me go. I will go and help him.” 

The boy’s fears were not absolutely without cause; for it was currently believed in the school, 
that on occasion of a recent conflict between the juvenile forces, of a fiercer character and longer 
duration than ordinary, one of the boys inhabiting the court had been maimed for life, if not 
absolutely killed on the spot. And now, shouts of ‘‘ Blood for blood !” passed in hellish triumph 
from one mouth to the other; and mingled with the tumult on the other side of the wall. 

“‘ They'll pull him to pieces,” said Murray, folding his arms, and looking sternly at his master. 

“They will save me the trouble, then, of cutting him to pieces, when he comes back ;” 
answered the Doctor coolly, while he seated himself on a bench near the door. 

The boys fell back in disgust—then shouted encouragement to young Merioneth, whose voice 
they could occasionally hear amid the din of arms from which they were unwillingly separated, 
and in which their blood boiled to mingle. The Doctor took a book from his pocket, and com- 
menced reading to himself, 

“ The brute!” said Murray, ‘“‘I wont stand that; let’s take the key from him, and burst out.” 

But at this moment the uproar in a measure subsided, and a hasty trampling of feet, together 
with an expression of disappointed revenge, indicated the escape of the young fellow from the 
grasp of his assailants. Dr. M appeared to judge so too, for he rose slowly from his seat, 
put the book into his pocket, and unlocked the door. Inanother minute, the gallant Merioneth 
rushed, almost breathless, into the play-ground, bleeding profusely from a terrible wound in the 
forehead—his clothes torn to shreds—and his left arm hanging helpless by his side : but he held 
the ball triumphantly aloft in his right hand, as a token of victory. He had just remaining 
strength enough to stagger to young Stanley and place the hard-earned trophy in his hands, and 
then sank to the ground fainting with pain and loss of blood, in spite of the congratulating 
shouts of his admiring compeers. 

Dr. M seemed little moved ; he merely repeated that the trouble of inflicting punishment 
had been saved him, and left the ground followed by the stifled groans of his incensed pupils. 

Young Merioneth had, indeed, escaped narrowly with his life. His arm was broken, and the 
wound on his temple was all but fatal—but at length he recovered; and from that time, Murray 
and Stanley were his almost inseparable companions, notwithstanding the master’s evident 
jealousy on the subject, On one point only had he power sufficient to thwart them; and that was 
by prohibiting the Welsh lad from spending the vacations with either of his friends. 

It was on returning from one of these terms of absence—about two years after the incident 
recorded—that these generous boys heard of the illness and death of their friend. He had 
been taken, they were informed by Dr. M , with a violent fever, the day after their departure 
from school ; and after combating with the disease for nearly a month, had fallen a victim to its 
power; and had been removed, by order of his friends, to his last sad resting place. The 
afflicted lads shed tears of bitter sorrow for his fate, and never ceased to make his manly excel- 
lences the theme of their praises. In course of time they both left the school, to play their 
parts in the busy and bustling realities of life. 
* * * * * * 


* * * 


We must now overstep a quarter of a century, and shift our scene to a bleak and barren 
moor in Scotland. It is the close of a stormy winter’s day; but not so stormy as were the 
savage passions of man, which had that day turned the naturally desolate and solitary place 
into a carnival for death. It is the field of Falkirk Muir; and the date, the 17th of January, 
1746. Two hours earlier, and the rattling of musketry, and the clashing of swords, and the 
shouts of the victors, and the shrieks of the wounded and the dying, had mingled with the 
roar of the wintery tempest, and roused the echoes of the neighbouring hills. But now these 
discordant sounds have ceased; or but here and there a half stifled murmur of anguish can be 
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distinguished from the moaning of the storm; but still the scene is instinct with life and motion, 
Torches innumerable flit to and fro, over the bloody field, and the loud laugh of exultation 
that occasionally reaches the ear, proclaims that the business of the day is not yet over. The 
enemy has been driven from the field, and their dying and their dead are abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the infuriated victors ; and effectually did they complete, by the plunder of 
the night, the carnage of the day. — : 

On the skirts of this gory battle field, two individuals had been standing for some time, 
regardless of the rain that poured down in torrents, apparently contemplating the movements 
of the plunderers as they passed rapidly from one heap of slain to another, who, with the 
facility that practice alone could give, were loading themselves with the garments of the dead, 
The countenances of these two witnesses were too much shrouded by the darkness of the 
night, to be easily discernible, even by each other; but the outline of their costume, and even 
the postures they had adopted, sufficiently proclaimed them to be soldiers of no common rank; 
and their fearless proximity to the victorious army, evinced them to be adherents of the (after- 
wards) unfortunate Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 

But though their features were lost in obscurity, the emotions that animated them were not 
entirely concealed. It was evident, from an occasional exclamation, that they did not regard 
the business of the night with entire complacency. At length one of them suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

‘This will never do, Stanley. These men will utterly disgrace our victory. As I live they 
are murdering the poor wretches in cold blood !” 

‘“‘ They are thinking, perhaps, of the gallows at Edinburgh,” answered his companion. 

‘* True, but ‘ blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ For heaven's sake, let 
us put a stop to it if we can!” 

And in another minute, they had left their standing place, and were urging their way from 
one group to another—now lost in the murky gloom, and now thrown out into bold relief, by 
the lurid glare of a plunderer’s torch. But whatever might be the remonstrances urged, they 
produced but little effect upon the nearly undisciplined, and now excited Highland soldiery, and 
the officers were about to leave the field in disgust and despair, when their attention was arrested 
by a low moaning from a clump of stunted bushes which had hitherto escaped the general 
search. They were about to step forward to the assistance of the miserable wretch who had 
taken this precarious shelter; but their movements were anticipated by a ferocious looking 
kilted warrior, who, with a torch in one hand, dashed into the thicket, and in another moment 
re-appeared, dragging after him his unresisting victim. A gleam of exultation shot across his 
swarthy face, as the epaulettes of an officer caught his eye, and thrusting his torch into the 
hands of a lad who accompanied him, he commenced his abominable work. First the pockets 
of the wounded man were searched, but apparently without much success, for a dissatisfied 
grunt terminated it. The coat and waistcoat formed the next points of attack, and with such 
celerity was the operation performed, that they seemed almost to fall from the body of them- 
selves, at the first touch of the operator. The shirt had nearly followed the upper garments, 
when the wounded officer—probably revived by the cold air, or roused by the violent move- 
ment of his limbs—slowly raised himself upon his knees, and arrested the plunderer’s arm by 
a feeble grasp. In an instant, the fatal skene dhu was brandished above the wretched man, 
and in another instant would have been plunged into his heart, had not the hand of the plun- 
derer been arrested by the strong grasp of the taller stranger, who, with his friend, had hitherto 
been looking on in amazed horror. 

The disappointed Highlander muttered an exclamation of anger, and was about to renew the 
attack, when his quick eye caught a glimpse of the stranger’s countenance, from the flame of 
the torch still held by the boy, who was looking on with the utmost unconcern. The knife 
dropped from the murderer’s hand, and, in the next moment, he was lost in the darkness, leaving 
behind him the booty he had previously secured. The boy was about to glide afterthis master, 
when. the other stanger caught him by the arm, and ordered him to remain with his torch. 

“Poor fellow,” he added, stooping over the soldier, who had again sunk back insensible— 
“‘T fear we are too late—but—Murray, Murray—look here! What, in the name of wonder, 
can this mean ?”—and he pointed to the right arm of the soldier, which lay bare upon the 
trampled and muddy turf. 

“* By heaven, ‘tis Merioneth or his ghost !” exclaimed his companion in a hoarse whisper, as 
he saw the well remembered initials—‘ Boy, boy, run and get help, and I'll make a rich man 
of you—run, you hound,” he shouted with vehemence, as the lad still stood staring sulkily at 
the relinquished spoils of his companion—“ run; my name is Lord Murray.” 
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Thus adjured, the boy departed, and quickly returned with the necessary aid; and the 
wounded man was speedily conveyed to Lord Murray’s temporary lodging in Falkirk. 

The whole of that night the two distinguished officers watched by the couch of the wounded 
man. There could be no doubt of his identity with their ancient friend, for, not only did the 
familiar mark on his arm testify to the fact; but every lineament of countenance—though 
indurated by toil and embrowned with exposure—confirmed it; and if anything more had been 
wanting to carry conviction to their minds, it was supplied by a deep, long scar on the fore- 
head, rendered now more palpable by loss of blood from recent, and, to all appearance, mortal 
wounds. But by what mystery their friend—whom they had every reason to believe had 
been long since “quietly inurned,”—had thus fearfully started into, and mingled with, the recent 
dance of death, remained to be unravelled. Dismissing this question, therefore, the two 
friends, with the assistance of their surgeon, betook themselves to the present and urgent 
necessities of the case; and their efforts were not altogether unsuccessful. 

On the following day, the main body of Prince Charles’ army departed northward; but, 
fortunately, the division to which Lord Murray and Colonel Stanley belonged, remained at 
Falkirk to watch the proceedings of the enemy. They were thus enabled to pay the attention 
to their newly found friend, that his precarious situation required; and by the time the town was 
finally evacuated, he was sufficiently recovered to travel in a litter provided by the care of 
Lord Murray. Still, however, the wounded man was too weak to understand much of what was 
going on around him; and his rescuers had yet to learn by what strange chance he had been 
thrown upon their care. 

It was not till nearly a month after the battle of Falkirk, that the convalescence of the 
prisoner—for as such he was, of course, reckoned—was sufficiently advanced to admit of the 
eclaircissement so much desired by his friends. They were then in Inverness with the Prince’s 
army; the quarters of Lord Murray being still put into requisition as the wounded officer’s 
hospital. But, at length, permission being given by the surgeon, the friends approached the 
pallet on which he was lying. It is unnecessary to extend the narrative by following them 
thither; let it suffice to say that the prisoner was Griffith Merioneth—that he recognized, with 
some effort, his old schoolfellows—and that the account he gave of himself, conjoined with the 
knowledge possessed by his friends, of circumstances of which he himself was profoundly 
ignorant, brought to light a plot of most desperate and too successful villany. 

“I was indisposed,” said Merioneth—after the first surprise of the interview was over, and 
his friends had mentioned the report of his death when they returned to school—‘“‘ I was ill, and 
for two or three days after you left, was compelled to keep my bed; but my illness was nothing 
more than a violent cold, and I was fast recovering from it when Dr. M—— came to my room, 
and informed me that he had something of importance to communicate. I never half liked the 
fellow, and there was something at this time so thoroughly hateful in his looks that I loathed 
him from my soul; however, I said nothing, and so he went on. ‘I have a commission to 
you from your father,’ he said. ‘ He desires me to say that your education must be considered 
as completed, and that it is now time for you to be put into a way of providing for yourself.’ 
‘Then I presume,’ I said, interrupting him, ‘that I am now to return to Merioneth Castle?’ 
‘No,’ he continued, ‘on the contrary, I am requested to inform you that this cannot be; and 
—to be brief—a commission is procured for you in a regiment just embarking for the West 
Indies; but on two conditions only are you to avail yourself of it. The first is, that you take | 
the name in which that commission is made out—that of Owen—and which is the only name to 
which your birth entitles you; and the second is, that you solemnly eng»gc never to intrude 
ma upon the Baron’s notice, nor in any way to refer to your unhappy connexion with his 


‘I heard the scoundrel as patiently as I could to the end of his speech, and had sufficient 
self command to ask him what would be the alternative, supposing 1 should choose to reject 
these terms. He answered, that in that case other measures must be adopted to compel my 
compliance. I cannot tell what else passed, for I only remember giving way to a transport of 
rage, in which the Doctor left me, with a significant recommendation to be prepared to come to 
terms on the next morning. Thus left to myself, I was not long in making my decision. I 
wrote a letter to the Baron, thanking him for his past attentions to me—declining any further 
assistance from him—stating my unbelief of the insinuation that had been thrown out respecting 
my legitimacy—and finishing with a desperate asseveration that I would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, trouble him again, and tad bs should never, if I could prevent it, hear of me more. 
I laid this letter on my dressing table, and then packing up a few necessaries, waited till night 
was set in, and then made my escape from the window, (the Doctor had locked the door,) and 
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| 
by the next morning was in Dublin. Fortunately I was tolerably well provided with money,| 
and this enabled me to take a passage to America, in a vessel then lying in the bay. 

“When I got to America I was lucky enough to obtain employment in a merchant's counting. 
house; and after some time, became manager of an estate in Virginia. Here J remained until| 
about six years ago, when tiring of my pacific life, I threw up my situation and started back | 
to Europe just in time to enter ‘the allied army as a volunteer under the Duke of Cumberland, 
and, with whom, I unwillingly returned to England last year; and thus ends my history.” 

« For the present,” said Colonel Stanley, ‘but I presume that you purpose securing your 
hereditary rights with all speed.” 

“No, I promised my father that I would never trouble him again; and I never will.’ 

" My dear Merioneth, is it possible that you can suppose that the villany that aie you, 
through Dr. M was concocted by your father? and that you are not aware that at that| 
very time he had been dead some weeks ?” 

Merioneth started from the couch on which he was lying, as though a bomb shell had fallen 
beside him. ‘Thank God,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ my father, then, is clear of the transaction ; fool 
that I was to be gulled by such a shallow trick! I see it all now—all—that wretched woman—” 

“‘ Has long since,” interposed Lord Murray, “ passed to her last account. ‘The Baroness. 
died ten or twelve years ago; and, by all accounts, most miserably.” 

** And the present Baron so called a 

“There is none so called. The three sons of the Baroness were cut off by consumption, one 
by one, and each, if I have been rightly informed, in his sixteenth year. But have you really 
never made any enquiries in a matter so nearly concerning yourself?” 

“Never. Until this day, from the time I left Ireland, the name of Baron Merioneth has 
never passed my lips, nor entered my ear.’ 

‘And what do you purpose doing now ?”’ asked Lord Murray, 

‘*T am your prisoner,” was Merioneth’s brief answer. 

“Pshaw! True, you are hors de combat for this campaign, and so much the better for us, 
But my advice is—start off to London as soon as you can, and set the lawyers to work ;_ unless, 
indeed, you will cast in your lot with us.” Merioneth shook his head. 

‘“‘ Well,” continued Lord Murray, “I believe you are right enough; for, to tell the truth, in 
spite of our victory at Falkirk, I cannot help thinking we are going down hill as fast as need _be: 
time will show. But nil desperandum; you may see usat St. James’ yet : in the mean time, give 
me your parole, and I will send an escort with you as near to your army as we may safely venture.” 

Our story is drawing near to a close. On his arrival in London, Captain Merioneth found 
that it was no time to seek a restoration to his hereditary coronet, when the whole country was 
quarrelling about an hereditary crown; he waited, therefore, for quieter times. But it was long 
before they came; and when they did come, he was almost without resources and without 
friends. Colonel Stanley was slain at the battle of Culloden, and Lord Murray was in helpless 
exile. He, however, made such enquiries as were within his reach, and laid the result of them 
before a lawyer, to whom he had been previously recommended by his friend Murray: but he 
received little encouragement to prosecute his suit. 

“It is a hard case,” said the barrister, ‘“‘ but I am bound in honesty to say that you have no 
chance of success. You have no means, even, of proving your own identity. Your friend 
Mr, —— is dead; the old servants are dead or missing ; Stanley is dead; Lord Murray is dead 
in law; your old schoolmaster is dead too. Then, suppose you can prove yourself to be the 
son of your father, you cannot prove the marriage of your mother—true—you have a copy of 
the certificate, but, my dear Sir, that will go for nothing—the original is missing: and then it, 
was a private marriage, and there again, the witnesses are dead, as far as you can learn to the, 
contrary. Now all this is bad enough ; but the worst is to come. The Merioneth estate has) 
got into clever hands and strong hands, and they, moreover, are friends of the reigning family. 
And last of all—now don’t be offended, Captain Merioneth—your hard case bears such a strong} 
resemblance to that of a certain gentleman ‘ over the water,’ that if it were brought into court, | 
we should run some risk of being accounted traitors, for daring to parody the powers that be.| 
Take my advice, Sir, and let the old barony go to the devil ; and make aname for yourself, instead | 
of wearing out your energies, and the best years of your life, in an interminable Chancery suit.” 

This advice was followed; and some five-and-twenty years afterwards, the story was told, 
much as it stands here, but with somewhat greater prolixity, by a happy and hearty old retired 
colonel, on the evening of his daughter’s wedding-day, to the company then assembled. This 
eh was Griffith Merioneth ; and by the descendants of that daughter the story has been 

miliarly repeated to the writer. | 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF WRITING. 


BY J. HEMMING WEBB, 


AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE ESSAY ‘‘ON THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY ON THE MIND.” 


(Continued from our December Number.) 


The term hieroglyphic, as we need scarcely remark, is derived from two Greek words signi- 
fying ‘‘ sacred,” and to ‘‘carve in stone;” hieroglyphics having been in some way connected with 
religion by the Egyptians. Indeed, by some authorities, they are said to have been used by 
the priests only. Be this as it may, however, certain it is that to their priests the Egyptians 
were indebted for the advanced state to which we have reason to believe the art was carried 
among that people. But as Dr. Wall, in his Enquiry into the Origin of alphabetic Writing, has 
observed, the word is now taken in a more general sense, and applies to ideagraphs of every 
kind, without reference to either the use made of them, the surface on which they are drawn, or 
the country they are fou! in. 

Figs. 1, Plate II., may be taken as illustrative of the changes which, in the course of time, 
the hieroglyphical writing, as practised by the Egyptians, underwent. 

The difference between the pictorial and the hieroglyphical and the symbolical writing, in 
vogue amongst the ancients, consists in this; that whilst the former was only a resemblance of 
outward objects, the connection of which, when formed int& groups, could in a measure only 
be guessed at, or at best was rendered but obscurely evident, the latter described qualities as 
well as things, so that by a tacit consent on the part of the designers, and of those to whom, by 
instruction, the intention was made manifest, they could become representatives of things in- 
visible, and states of mind not directly and evidently representable by outward objects. 

As men became more enlightened, and more practised in this peculiar art, there is every 
likelihood that they would endeavour to abbreviate their signs. Thus the lion’s head and mane 
might be made to represent the thing typified, and that might again be abbreviated, until at 
length only a few strokes would be used to designate the peculiar object, and which would 
suffice for the description of the animal itself, and consequently for all the properties which it 
was originally intended to represent. The same may be said of the serpent, which, from the 
twisting form at first drawn, would, by degrees, be reduced to the simple curved line, something 
like the Roman capital S. These, in the course of time, would become still more contracted, 
and would eventually give place to arbitrary characters, having little, if any, resemblance to the 
\thing first typified. That this was really the case, we shall see both with the Chinese and 
‘the Egyptian methods of writing. In fact, it is well ascertained that the Egyptian priests, in 
order at once to simplify their mode of writing, and to conceal their productions from the 
knowledge of the uninitiated, resolved their symbols, as we have just seen already reduced to 
outlines, into arbitrary marks. 

As people came to reflect upon the characteristics of the various animals or things rendered 
\types of actions, these representations would be used as characteristic of their qualities. Thus, 
|alamb for tameness, a dove for gentleness and love, a lion for majesty, the sun for warmth 
IB and light, the dog for fidelity, the cat for domesticity, and so on. Again, arbitrary signs would 

also be invented to eke out the discourse endeavoured to be carried on, where no representations 
of sensible things could be made available, and thus writing would at last become a science of 
signs, 

At the first blush, perhaps, the pictorial, the hieroglyphical, and the symbolical styles of 
writing may appear to mean almost the same thing. Although relating to the same species of 
writing, they are, however, clearly of different orders. 

The pictorial writing relates only to that class which has for its elements the resemblance or 
tepresentation of persons and things, or, as they have been termed, memetic characters. _The 
hieroglyphical is the emblematical or allusive style of writing, or that which is expressive of 
some meaning beyond what readily appears. The symbolical is that which comprehends in its 
figure a representation of something else, a secret meaning. This may, perhaps, be better 
jillustrated by referring to a small diagram or two. We will take first of all that well known 
|phrase—I saw a boy swallow a gooseberry. Eye saw boy swallow goose berry. These, 
when the objects referred to are drawn, may be regarded as pictorial signs. They are 
neither hieroglyphical nor symbolical as here used. They are meant to signify one thing, and 
one thing only, but happening, by the position in which they are placed, to give pronunciation 
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to an English sentence. Transpose the figures, and the sense would be lost. But even if their 
position were retained, and they were called by their names in another language, though they 
would still, individually, represent the same thing, the difference in the sound would destroy 
the consecutiveness or contiguity of the idea. Thus, the word boy English, garcon 
French, puer Latin, would in each, if typified by the likeness of a boy, mean, and be under- 
stood to represent, the same thing; but there the assimilation would stop. As the words are em. 
ployed above they are strictly pictorial signs and phonetic characters, or signs for sounds, or, as 
we at the present day should call them, practical puns. 

Figs. 2, Plate II., may be regarded as a nearer approach to plain hieroglyphics. These 
would doubtless be understood to represent the sun, the moon, and the stars, in whatever 
language expressed, and, consequently, although not strictly likenesses of these objects,| 
may be made to represent their inherent qualities of heat, light, and brilliancy. And that this! 
really was the case we shall see, when we come to speak of the Chinese characters. 

Figs. 3, Plate II., are purely symbolical. They are neither representations of the things 
signified, nor could they be so understood by the uninitiated—as to outward appearance they 
bear no resemblance to them. 

We may note here, that with the Egyptians this mark Q always denotes the female. These 
illustrations have been supposed to have originated from some fancied consonance of idea 
between a vulture and a parent, and the goose and the child. This, however, is rather vague,| 
and we can find others more pertinent and palpable. ‘The symbol,” says the Review, 
‘corresponding with a chess board, (Fig. 4, Plate II.) has been an emblem, immemorially, 
throughout the East, of the vicissitudes of good and evil, of light and darkness. , 
“Beside the throne on which Osiris is represented sitting as judge of the dead,* two vases are| 
often exhibited, reminding us forcibly of a passage in Homer, in the speech of Achilles to 
Priam (Iliad) 


* By Jove’s high throne two urns have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good.’ 


‘* There are other singular associations connected with this symbol (the chequers), devoted to| 
Osiris-Bacchus in Egypt. Where do we next meet with it? It ornaments the walls and 
ceilings of the tombs devoted to priests and priestesses of Bacchus in Etruria. Campanari, 
recently, in London, exhibited Etrurian tombs so decorated. Where do we find it next? On) 
the door posts of the publicans of Pompeii, the vintners under the protection of Bacchus, the, 
god of the vine. We find the chequers next in this country. Where? On the shields of the! 
Marmions. Why? Because to the Marmions was assigned by William the Conqueror the, 
protection of the vineyards and vintners of England. Finally, we find the chequers on the| 
door posts of the London publicans at the present day—the line of connexion with the throne! 
of Osiris being thus traced through a period of four thousand years. | 

“Another anaglyph, equally extraordinary and replete with meaning in its associations,| 
appears on the throne of Egypt’s most ancient kings. A Tau, the sign of life, with its lower) 
limb resting on a heart, sustains the throne and the title of the king. (See Fig. 5, Plate II.) | 

“A similar symbol has been recently found in the oracle of one of the beautiful and extraor- 
dinary temples of Palenque, in Central America. This symbol is supported in its erect position’ 
by a knot of lilies (the latter the ‘love-knot,’ often scen among the hieroglyphs, to which) 
Solomon’s Song refers— chap. 3. v. 10—erroneously translated ‘paved with love’), This 
knot of lilies is drawn different ways by the opposing divinities of harmony and discord. The’ 
object of the anaglyph is obviously to represent the king’s authority, based on the breast ot 
affections of a ‘willing people,’ and supported by the principle of Social Order, which originally 
grew, as Plato argued, like a mechanical body, stationary in the midst of contending forces, out 
of the opposing principles of harmony and discord. Even in symbols of a less complicated} 
character, one is occasionally startled by glimpses of abstruse meanings which reveal the souree 
of Plato’s geometrical theology. Thus, Ptha, in Fig. 6, Plate II. is love. 

‘Let us analyze this symbol, and we perceive a metaphysical theory. What is the symbol! 
The masculine and feminine qualities united by a chain, The square (P) and the semicircle 
(TH) resemble grammatically the /e and la of the French, the Jo and Ja of the Italian. They! 
are the masculine and feminine articles. The symbol for the female” (as we have before shewn)) 
‘is a semicircular waved line. That for a male, the square—Burke’s favourite sign of masculint| 


*“Qsiris was the Sol Inferus of the ancient mysteries wherever performed ; that midnight sun which appears from 
Apuleius to be the last stage of initiation, and clearly the same as the ‘beatific presence’ mentioned by Plato. To 
the Sol Inferus of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, baskets of fruits and flowers, in pots, were always devoted, and termed 
gardens of Adonis (of the Lord.)” 
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strength. These two signs, the semicircle and the square, are a portion of those uncombined 
geometrical hieroglyphics which are possibly conventional signs, as ancient as the founders of 
thehuman race. ‘The invention of them (the circle Q, the triangular cross T, and triangle AV 
may be added) exhibit a geometrical philosophy which, enthusiastically adopted by Plato, has 
been attributed to the antediluvian patriarchs Seth and Enoch, and to the four legislators, one 
antediluvian and three postdiluvian, invested with the common title of Hermes. They are, 
beyond a doubt, traceable to the earliest times. We are not surprized, therefore, at Champollion 
being struck at the ideagraphical formula addressed on many occasions by Ammon to his ‘ be- 
loved son Rameses,’ so strikingly resembling the formulas of several of the Psalms. 

“The gifts of Ammon are repeatedly described in the inscriptions. ‘We, the gods, give thee, 
Oh, King Rameses (such is the usual form) life, honour, love, power, joy, and stability.’ 

“The hieroglyphics (Figs. 7, Plate II.) expressing these six qualities are single images, and 
obviously form part of the first conventional structure of the language. 

“It may be remarked that the triumphal car in which Rameses Meamon is depicted at Medinet 
Abu, is decorated and supported by the two images of Truth and Justice. ‘The king’s daughter, 
with clothing of wrought gold,’ is depicted as accompanying and surveying the whole of the 
magnificent procession.” 

In considering the Chinese hieroglyphics, we shall find the same principle involved, from 
which it is only right to infer that the hieroglyphics, both Egyptian and Chinese,—hieroglyphics 
in general, indeed,—are the result of system, of thought and not of accident. 

Here we may for an instant diverge from the direct course of the argument to notice the 
changes, which it is somewhat curious minutely to trace, which the pictural and hieroglyphical 
forms of writing have undergone in their progress to the symbolical and the arbitrary. It is 
said that this process has taken place, not alone as respects the Egyptian and the Chinese charac- 
ters, but also in the case of the Hebrew alphabet, the letters of which, it has been alleged, were 
originally drawings or actual representations of things. The Chinese writing, which, it may be 
observed, has no fewer than 80,000 characters, every word being either a simple or complex 
character, is an apt illustration of our meaning. There is no doubt that the early Chinese 
writing was pictural, and was to some extent a representation, as nearly exact as possible, of the 
article typified. The disconnection, however, between the earlier and the later Chinese writing 
is rather remarkable. In some cases the characters remain the same, but in many there is not 
the slightest analogy between the former style and the present. Of course, the more simple 
strokes or characters remain the same, as no benefit, perceptible, could arise from an alteration 
ofthem. Thus the marks for one , two ==, three == and four —== , and other 
numerals, remain the same. So also with other simple characters, as for instance, sme above, 
and “= below, and many more that might be mentioned, which have undergone no change. 

Figs. 8, Plate II. are specimens taken at random, sufficient to shew the nature of the alteration 
the Chinese style of writing has experienced. 

This diagram, it will be seen, illustrates the changes from the purely figurative mode of 
writing to the arbitrary. Figs. 9, Plate II. will show the gradual process by which such changes 
may be supposed to have occurred ; that is to say, something of the principle upon which the 
change has proceeded. Whether the object of the change was economy of space or of time, 
or whether it was a matter of “‘priestcraft,” as we have before observed, is of little moment, and 
need not, for our present object, detain us for the purpose of investigation. As being more 
readily perceptible, and apposite to our design, we shall for a moment revert to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Figs. 9, Plate Il. may, in another point of view, also be received as illustrative 
of the change from the figurative style to the symbolical. 

These are representations only of certain definite personages, as the class in general is of 
things. But to make the writing in anywise complete, it must go far beyond that, and repre- 
sent (as we have already in part shewn in regard to the Egyptian writing) actions and qualities 
as well as distinct bodies or things, and which would, consequently, have in some way to be 


ol! | described. And here we cannot but be pleased with the analogy displayed in much of the 
rcle Ma hieroglyphical writing (using that term in its most significant sense) between the thing typified 
hey | 2d some inherent principle or quality coherent. These are well worthy of a moment's con- 
1 sideration. In the description of certain bodies or properties, the resemblance (in the Chinese 
line | ¥titing we shall see it eminently displayed) between the thing representing and the thing repre- 
__ | sented is worthy of note. For example—in the falling of water, which, by the Chinese, is re- 
fron | Presented by Fig. 10, Plate II., the top, or curvelinear line may be supposed to represent the clouds 


whence the rain descends, the perpendicular lines the form of its descent, and the dots the drops 
in which it falls, and the cross stroke giving the breadth to the figure to denote that it falls in 
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showers, covering large spaces. It was originally written by Fig. 11, or Fig. 12, in which the 
idea is the same, although somewhat differently exemplified. Hail is described by Fig. 18, 
In the former case, (the two latter of the three illustrations) the rain is made to descend ina 
zig zag manner, as if influenced by the wind. In the latter representation the idea of the rain 
is preserved, but with this addition, that in order to shew, as it may be supposed, that it fell) 
as rain first, and congealed as it came down, the lower marks are changed into round balls. It 
may be, however, that the round balls were merely meant to distinguish between rain and hail, 
without any consideration of their philosophical connexion.* There is more of philosophy in 
the Chinese methods of writing, both ancient and modern, than we might at first sight perhaps 
be inclined to give them credit for. The original symbol of a family was a very good one. It 
was that of a house under which three persons were supposed to be domiciled. It was written 
by Fig. 14. So with stones and rocks; thus, [~ a rock, and [= a stone, as indicative of some. 
thing hewn out of the rock. To express brightness, the figures of the sun and moon were used. The 
symbol of aspiring is likewise particularly characteristic. It is that of the breath ascending 
from a man’s body (See Fig. 15.) To hanker after, or earnestly desire, is represented by the 
joint symbol of water and breath, as it has been well said, ‘‘ corresponding in fact with our 
common phrase, mouth watering.” (See Fig. 16.) The figure of death, too, is somewhat ingenious, 
It is that of the human body laid prostrate, so———=, A writer on this subjectf says, “In 
the written language of the Chinese, a great proof of its having originated in this picture 
writing may yet be seen by a little attention to the forms of their characters, and is, perhaps, 
the only language now generally in practice, in which these early symbols are discernible, 
though some have attempted to explain the Hebrew language in the same way, by maintaining 
that the letters composing the alphabet were at first characters or drawings of things. In the 
modern Chinese, however, much of the early rude formation of the characters has been altered, 


* A curious speculation might arise here, as to whether, or not, the supposition that the Chinese meant by the above 
symbol to signify the mode of the change of the falling medium, from its liquid into its congealed state, is well founded, | 
thereby involving in the consideration a question, as to the amount of their early knowledge in natural philosophy. | 
We know that the Chinese have not only, at all times, made the most extravagant claims to antiquity in their orig] 
and history, but that they have likewise contended for their early acquirements in the arts and sciences. Their astro-| 
nomical records refer back to the date of 2641 B.c., at which time, they say, there was a remarkable conjunction of 
five planets. They also mention a solar eclipse, which occurred in the reign of the Emperor Tchong Kang, some 
three centuries afterwards. Professor Powell, in his Discourse on Natural History, says, “ more importance may fairly) 
belong to the recorded observation of the length of the shadow of a gnomon, compared at the summer and winter] 
solstices, about 1100 B.c.” Mr, Davis, in the Philosophical Transactions, 1823, differs trom this opinion, and says, “ that] 
nothing really original in astronomical science can be attributed te the Chinese.” This singular people claim to have 
had a knowledge of the mariner’s compass, 1200 8. c. They also claim to have originated “many of the fundamental] 
theories of geometry, and even of trigonometry.” It is certain that the properties of the loadstone were known to| 
them at a very early period. Its property of communicating polarity to iron is expressly notified in a Chinese Dic- 
tionary, which was finished a. Dp. 121. The definition thus given to it is, “a stone with which a direction can be given} 
toa needle.” On other points, both of metaphysics and natural philosophy, and particularly of cosmogony, theit j 
notions seem to have been very wide of the mark, Thus they held that a chaos was the beginning of all things, from | 
which God produced and formed the material universe ; that the heaven was first perfected and then the earth, after | 
which Genii or spirits, and lastly mankind, were made; that the first man-Puoncu was generated from the chaos as 
from an egg; the shell of which became the heaven, the white the air, and the yolk the earth. Chaos they divided 
into two principles: Yn, signifying hidden or imperfeet, and Fang, revealed or perfect. By combination, these two prin 
ciples produced four images or signs—the four elements, from which proceeded eight forms or symbols, representing 
heaven, earth, thunder, mountains, fire, clouds, water, and wind. These, by another combination, produced sixty-four 
symbols, “ completing the number of the Universe.” There were, however, many sects who all held different opinions 
upon these points. One of them, a royal sect, i.e. one established by royal authority, a.p. 65, held that a void ot] 
emptiness, cung hiu, according to the Latin vacuum et inane, was the principle and end of all things—that in the whole | 
universe there was but one substance, however diversified, as water is essentially the same whether in the shape o 
rain, snow, hail, or ice. This original being they described as “a pure, limpid, subtile, infinite substance.” But as 
there is necessarily considerable uncertainty about every thing pertaining to the Chinese, it is impossible to decide the 
express meaning, in a philosophical point of view, of the hieroglyphic we have given. Enfield, in his History of Philo- 
sophy, says, ‘‘ Fohi was one of the first and most celebrated legislators of China; but little is known of the methods 
by which he civilized his country. An ancient book called Yekim; which is still preserved in China, is ascribed to 
Fohi, but it is written in hieroglyphics, and no one has been able to give a satisfactory explanation of its contents.” 
We may here remark upon a point, perhaps, really more pertinent to our subject, viz.: that the Chinese seem to have 
known and practised the art of printing several centuries before the introduction of the present method into Eu 
This took place only about four centuries ago, but the Chinese appear to have possessed the art of printing for nine 
hundred years. “ Specimens of this literature,” says a writer in the Penny Cyclopedia, “in various departments have 
been afforded to Europe by the labours of Staunton, Davis, Morrison, Klaproth, and Rémusat, who followed up the 
earlier investigation of the Jesuits at Pekin, and have enabled us to form a judgment regarding the merit of com 
sitions, which for a long period were considered to be inaccessible from the difficulties of the language in which they 
were written.” ‘There cannot be the least doubt,” he continues, “ of the art of printing having been practised in 
China during the tenth century of our era. The precise mode in which they ere is certainly different from outs, 
but the main principle, that of multiplying and cheapening books by saving the time and labour of transcription,is 
altogether the same.” 

+ Saturday Magazine. 


t See Aspin’s Universal History. 
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arising, probably, in some degree, from a greater improvement in taste, inducing the nation to 
alter these rough, to more elegant forms; and partly from the facility of writing requiring the 
scribe in some cases to strike off, and in others to connect, various parts of the original figure.” 
The same writer adds, ‘‘ Many more instances, and some very remarkable ones, might be 
adduced of this mode of representing complex ideas by the union of two or more characters 
for simple objects. In fact, most of the words, perhaps, in common use in Chinese writing, 
might be divided and subdivided till the original simple ideas had been traced out, and the 
reason of their formation distinctly shewn; but the progress of time and refinement has so 
moulded and altered even the most simple characters in the language, that considerable research 
would be required to perform such a task, so many ages after their original formation.” 

The principles of the Chinese writing, however, are deserving of still further consideration, 
and not to be disposed of thus summarily, upon what has in it something of the argument 
ad captandum. 

It would appear, then, that the writing and the idiom of the Chinese language are in some 
respects identical. The language itself has a great many primary ideas or roots, which become 
diversified and amplified, so that, as M. Rémusat remarks, ‘‘ Each natural object’ becomes 
provided with a binary denomination, inasmuch as the complex character is necessarily formed 
of two parts; one for the class, order, or genus, the other for the species or variety.” Among 
the roots we find, for example, horse, dog, metal, denoting the class; and then, by the addition 
of some term expressive of the species, as for instance, mule, ass, wolf, fox, iron, silver, we 
have horse-mule ; horse-ass ; dog-wolf ; dog-fox; metal-iron; metal-silver.® 

In our own, and most if not all modern languages, the letters of the alphabet are symbols 
for sounds ; with the Chinese, however, they are symbols of ideas. As a necessary consequence, 
according to the sound, whether French, English, German, or Italian, and according to their 
position in the word in which they are employed, each alphabet, and each language, is peculiar 
only to the country adopting it; as, for instance, the first letter of the alphabet, 4, would be 
pronounced in French au or ar, whilst in Greek and German it would be both differently written 
and pronounced. The same observations will also apply to the difference in the idiom of dif- 
ferent languages, which is often very great, although the idea expressed be one and the same. 
Thus the English phrase, ‘‘ It grieves me exceedingly that I am forced,” would be, in French, 
“J'ai tous les regrets du monde d’etre obligé,” which, being literally translated into English, 
would be, ‘I have all the regrets of (or in) the world to be obliged.” But, as it has been well 
observed, ‘the theory of a universal medium for the communication of ideas, as conceived by 
Bishop Wilkins, has been realized by the Chinese ;” their characters being alike common and 
intelligible to the people of Cochin, China, Japan, Loo Choo, and Corea, with those of China 
itself. This, however, may, in this respect, only be analagous to our own language, which is 
both written and spoken throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. But what makes 
this of more importance as regards the question under consideration—that of writing,—is the fact 
that there are many spoken dialects in the Chinese Empire which are all written upon the same 
principle, so that persons who can converse upon paper, like dumb people with their fingers, 
cannot understand one another if they attempt to speak. This may be illustrated by the nu- 
merals which are common to almost all nations. A man who knew nothing of French would’ 
stare if a Frenchman enquired, in French, for a house No. 3—+rois, but if he were to write the 
figure 3, his meaning would be comprehended immediately. This is just the case with the 
Chinese dialects. The roots, or original Chinese characters, are only two hundred and fourteen 
in number; and it is by their combination that words and sentences are formed.t It was said 
by the late Professor Rémusat, in his paper “On the State of the Natural Sciences among the 
People of Eastern Asia,” that these roots “comprise within their number the heads of genera 
and classes in nature, and thus afford the elements and means of a philosophical system of 
arrangement.” 

The writer in the Penny Cyclopeedia, before referred to, says, upon the authority of M. 
Rémusat, ‘ Much consideration is attached by the Chinese to the graphic beauty of their 
written characters. The advantage of simplicity constitutes the merit of our alphabetical 
writing; but that of variety and picturesque effect must fairly be claimed by the Chinese, as 
well as the peculiar characteristics of a universal medium of communication. The two most 


* Vide Penny Cyclopedia, article “ China.” 
+ A Chinese dictionary was formed by order of the Emperor Kang-hy, above a century since, which is most complete, 


and the arrangement of which is so clear, that it may be referred to, it is said, as easily as our own Johnson’s or 
Entick’s. 
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usual forms of their character are the printed and the written, besides which there are the seal 
or engraved form, and one or two others. The printed form (analogous to our Roman type) 
lays claim only to clearness and accuracy; but the written combines clearness with elegance, 
It may suffice to observe generally, that the grammar of the language is extremely limited. In 
the absence of ali inflection, of which their characters are utterly incapable, the relation of words 
to each other in a sentence can only be marked by their position. The verb, for instance, must 
always precede its object, and follow its agent. The plural number is denoted by the affix of mun 
to nouns—jin-mun, men; t’-ha-mun, they; or by repeating the noun, as, jin-jin, men; either 
of these is rendered unnecessary when a specific number is affixed, as, san jin, three men. The 
genitive or possessive case is commonly marked by an affix, che, succeeding the noun, like our’s, 
as, T’hien che gen, Heaven’s favour; shoo che ken, the tree’s root. The comparison of adjec- 
tives is marked by affixes, as, haou, good,—keng haou, more good; ting haou, most good. The 
tenses of verbs are denoted by auxiliaries, or expletives, as, t’ha yew tso, he has done. The 
cases of nouns and pronouns are determined’ by prepositions, as, tsoong t’hien, from heaven, 
The collocation of words in a sentence must, of course, be a matter of more consequence in 
Chinese than in those languages where the relations of different words to each other are marked 
by the distinctions of number, gender, case, and person, as shown by declension and conjugation.” 

But to return from these particulars to the general question. The hieroglyphical writing 
included different minor forms, still all of them partaking of the same original. Each of these 
may be considered as an improvement upon the others which had preceded it. That which may 
be, denominated as of the third degree of excellence is the symbolical, or that used to represent 
invisible conceptions, on account of the “analogy or resemblance between those ideas and the 
known property of the substance portrayed.” The fourth kind of hieroglyphical writing was 
styled by the ancients the epistolic, which consisted of an union of the two former. A fifth 
style, the peculiarity of which was that it was a mere outline of the thing typified, was called 
the Hierogrammatic, or, as it has been not inappropriately styled, ‘‘ the running hand of hiero- 
glyphics.”* There is a specimen of this style remaining upon the ¢tri-scriptural Rosetta stone 
in the British Museum. The first of the inscriptions on this stone is in the style now alluded 
to—that which, after the introduction of the alphabetical writing into Egypt, was,more particu- 
larly cultivated by the priests, and used in their sacred writings—the hieratic character. The 
second inscription is vernacular to Ethiopa, called coptic, from the city of Coptos, on the 
Euphrates ; and the third is in early Greek characters. The more ancient form of hieroglyphical 
writing was styled the curiological ; and the later or more improved system—the tropical hiero- 
glyphics. It was by means of these pictural characters that proper names were first expressed 
by the Egyptians; that is, says Dr. Wall, ‘‘ they endeavoured to suggest a name by a likeness 
of the individual to whom it belonged.” 

There is one other subject in ‘connection with Egyptian hieroglyphics to which we may be 
permitted just to allude, that is, the Egyptian numerals. 

These were of very simple form, aad easy to be understood. They consisted of short lines, 
thus: | or thus — expressing the numbers up to No. 10, in this manner: one | or one — two j| 
or two =, three ||] or three =, four [|| { or four S, and so on. The number 10 was express- 
ed thus: M or thus [7]. From ten to a hundred, by a succession of curves; ten ~, twenty a, 
thirty =, forty &. One hundred was represented by a character not unlike our comma, thus: 
?; two hundred 29, three hundred 9979, and in the same manner the process was continued 
up to a thousand, which was noted thus ;-" 

Although the hieroglyphical and symbolical styles of writing were carried the nearest to per- 
fection among the Egyptians, they have been practised by the Indians, by the Chinese, (as we 
have just shewn,) by the Mexicans,+ the Peruvians, the aboriginal Americans, and by other, 
we might almost say by all other, aboriginal nations. 

We certainly cannot carry our argument to this length upon proof; however, we may fairly 
do so by inference. This is particularly the case as regards our own and other European nations, 
and which will evidently be seen to arise from the circumstances of locality, time, and contiguity 


* Clemens of Alexandria, in the fifth book of his “ Stromates,” says, “ They who are educated among the Egyptians 
learn first the kind of Egyptian letters called epistolographic ; secondly, the hieratic, which the sacred scribes em- 
ployed + and lastly, the most perfect of all, the hieroglyphic. Of this latter,-one kind is pre-eminently expressive, by 
means of first elements or initial alphabetic letters, and another kind is symbolic.” He makes the symbolic of three parts, 
I. Mimetic, ¢. e. representing the object, as, an eye for an eye. II. Figurative, as, an eye in a circle for God. IIL. 
Enigmatic, as, a beetle which rolls its ball of eggs before it in the sands, for the sun's vivifying course. 


+The Mexicans were originally a colony who emigrated from Carthage: see Maurice on Babylon, and Plato's 
Atlantides. 
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to or contact with those nations which, pre-existent to themselves, had emerged from their bar- 
barous or semi-civilized state to one of greater advancement and proficiency in the arts and 
sciences. It may, nevertheless, be expected that we should offer some few observations upon 
the early style of writing practised among ourselves, i. e. in our own country. This, however, 
is all but impossible as relates to the aboriginal inhabitants, or even to the earlier settlers in the 
country, from the uncertainty which attaches to every thing connected with the history of the 
people itself, to say nothing of their habits, manners, and customs, or the proficiency in litera- 
ture, the arts, and the sciences, or more properly speaking the want of it, which existed amongst 
them. There have been so many disputations, even among the most learned, as to who were 
the first settlers in the Island, that the time at which the first settlement took place is quite 
undeterminable. Whilst it has been contended by the earlier inhabitants themselves, on the 
one hand, that they were descendants from the Trojans, (perhaps a piece of excusable vanity,) 
it has been held on the other that they were of Phoenician origin. Learned treatises, and of 
those not a few, have been written to prove that they were originally of a Celtic, Teutonic, 
Germanic, or Gothic race, according to the views or bias of the writers. The secret of this is, in 
a great measure, to be found in the fact of the sea coasts being at different times taken posses- 
sion of by foreigners of various nations, by whom the aboriginal tribes were driven into the 
interior, and by whom different parts of the coast were peopled. Consequently, while the inner 
parts of the country were filled with the more barbarous, others were inhabited by the more 
civilized from Belgium and Gaul, and who, bringing with them the arts of civilized life, would 
necessarily graft them upon the manners of the people, with whom they were thus brought into 
contact, so that when Ceesar invaded Britain, he might well find, as he did on landing at Deal, 
that the Kentish, or in other words those of Belgic origin, were the most civilized portion of the 
British population. Thus it is that this country has passed through various epochs, eras, and 
dynasties, from the time of the native English—first impinged or colonized upon, a thousand 
years before our era, and subsequently by settlers from Germany and Gaul, if not from Pheenicia 
and other maritime and mercantile states—through ages of colonization and conquest by the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, and downward from that period to the present. 
It is also to be observed that this country has arisen up as it were but of late, and that from its 
position, from its contiguity to more civilized nations than itself, when it was but yet in the 
infancy of its existence as an Empire, it was exposed to be overrun by traders, and warriors 
from foreign climes, who would import into it customs and habits which it could not but copy, 
ere yet it had struggled on alone for length of time sufficient to have developed those powers 
which inhere in all nations, and which are ever exhibited by those more isolated, and which 
advance only by the slower process of the operation of its own gradually cultivated and ex- 
panded mind. Hence, the apparent confusion and contradiction into which the historians of 
our country’s “‘ young times”’ have fallen. 

. Many of the earlier European languages have been proved to have had a common origin, as 
was certainly the case with the Celtic and the Teutonic, which again have both been shown “‘to 
enter largely into the composition of the Greek and Latin.” And further, as Dr. Pritchard has 
demonstrated, the Celtic belongs to the same great family of ‘‘ Indi-European languages with 
the Sanscrit, the Greek, the Latin, and the German.”* ‘ Upon the whole, therefore,” says 
the English historian,+ ‘the probability seems to be that although the inhabitants of the inland 
part of South Britain, at the time of the Roman invasion, were the posterity of a much earlier 
colonization than that which had peopled the maritime parts of the island, yet, both the tribes 
of the coast and those of the interior were of the same Celtic descent, and all spoke dialects 
of the same Celtic tongue. We find evidences of this community of language and of lineage 
spread over the whole length of the country, from its northern boundary to the channel, for the 
oldest names of natural objects and localities even in the portion of this range, which is com- 
monly understood to have been eventually occupied by Belgic colonies, are equally Celtic with 
those that occur elsewhere. This circumstance must be considered as a testimony in regard to 
the original population of the country, far outweighing the meagre and vague notices handed 
down to us upon the same subject by Cesar and Tacitus, and it is to be explained only by 
supposing either that the seats of the Belgic tribes in Britain had, before their arrival, been in 
the possession of a Celtic race, or that the Belgians, notwithstanding their German descent, 
had, before their invasion of Britain, become, by their long residence on the west side 5f the 
Rhine, more a Celtic than a Teutonic people.” 


* The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, 1831. 
+ Pictorial History of England. 
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From another historian, (Dr. Lingard) we learn that “the principal nations of Europe are 
shown from the radical difference in their languages to be descended from the three great 
families of the Celtz, Gothe, and Sarmatz, and from the eountries which they have success. 
ively occupied. It appears that the Celtze were the first who crossed the limits of Asia into 
Europe; that, as the tide of population continued to roll towards the west, they were pushed 
forward by the advance of the Gothic nations, and that these, in their turn, yielded to the pressure 
of the Sarmate. At the dawn of history, we find the Celtz dispersed over a great part of 
the tribes of Europe; in the time of Caesar they occupied the principal portion of Spain, of 
Gaul, and of the British Isles.” So that, in this way, we get a passing glimpse of the con- 
nection of the Eastern with the Western world—the ancient with the modern. 

The Druids, who were the priests and the teachers of the people in Britain, are the first of 
whom we find any notice in this country as being possessed of the art of writing. They were, 
as we have seen, of Celtic origin, and hence we may suppose their knowledge of letters was 
derived from their predecessors in the Celtic race. They, however, were exclusive in their 
teaching, hiding all knowledge save from the few initiated, who were to take rank and position 
with themselves. Both Caesar and Pomponius Mela speak of the most noble individuals of 
Britain repairing to the Druids of Gaul for instruction and training for this purpose and with 
this intent ; and also of their remaining, in some instances, as much as twenty years in this 
state of tuition or probation. We need not stop to enquire in what branches of polite learning 
they were taught, but whatever they were, the instruction was mostly given orally; first, to 
prevent the uninitiated becoming acquainted with the subjects taught ; and, secondly, to exercise 
the memories of the pupils. So that writing, as a general principle, was almost interdicted, 
even so late as the time of Julius Caesar; who, however, distinctly informs us of the fact, that 
the Druids were acquainted with letters and used them. It is not clear what letters they em- 
ployed. As it has been observed, they could not well have been the Greek, seeing that Caesar 
himself wrote a letter in that language, on one occasion, when he wished to forward a despatch 
to a distance, in order to prevent its perusal by the natives. ‘It has been suggested, indeed,” 
says the historian first quoted,* “that the Druids might use the Greek letters, or letters resem- 
bling those of the Greek alphabet, without understanding the Greek tongue. It is a curious 
circumstance, that in the number and powers of the letters, the Celtic alphabet, which has been 
used from time immemorial in Ireland, exactly corresponds with the original Greek alphabet 
said to have been brought by Cadmus from Pheenicia, although the ancient forms of the former 
have been exchanged in modern times for those of the Saxon characters expressing the same 
sounds. The Druids, therefore, may have obtained possession of letters resembling those of the 
Greeks without having been indebted for them to that people. The Gallic god of Eloquence, 
as we learn from Lucian, was called Ogmius ; and it is remarkable that certain ancient inscrip- 
tions, in an unknown character, found engraven upon the rocks and elsewhere in Ireland, have 
always been known among the people by the name of Ogam or Ogma. This coincidence would 
seem to warrant us in inferring a connection between the ancient Celtic eloquence and the use 
of letters.” 

As we need scarcely repeat, the antiquities of this country are so shrouded in mystery and 
fable, and the ingenious speculations of writers upon the subject have so added conjecture to con- 
jecture—some going so far as to “‘endeavour to detect an astronomical meaning in the dispo- 
sition of the stones of Stonehenge and Avebury, and of other similar Druidical or supposed 
Druidical temples ;’’ and the traces of the progress of the early literature of the country are so 
vague and unsatisfactory, often resting upon mere hypothesis or tradition ; that it would not be 
profitable to seek further to expound this branch of the subject of our enquiry. We find little 
to be depended upon, as to the progress of literature or the arts, until we come to the “ two 
famous heretics,” Pelagius and Celestius, his disciple, in the fourth century of the Christian era; 
St. Patrick in the fifth; Secundinus, the Irish Bishop, author of a Latin poem in praise of St. 
Patrick, still extant; and in the same century, ‘‘Seduliusor Shiel,”’ the Irish poet, who resided on 
the continent, and whose works have been repeatedly printed} ; Gildas, the poet and historian 
of the Britons, in the sixth century; Nennius, who also wrote a history of the Britons, in the 
same age; the venerable Bede, St. Boniface, Aldhelm, and other scholars in the seventh 
century, who all wrote poems, treatises, histories, and other works, from which we may con- 


jecture the progress of the art of writing among the earlier inhabitants of the country, which 
must have been in full force at the time of the Anglo-Saxons. 


[To be continued. ] 


* Pictorial History of England. + See an article on Sedulius in Bayle. 
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A SUMMER RAMBLE THROUGH THE VALE OF MATLOCK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND.” 


Good reader, has chance or inclination ever lead you to stray through the valley of Matlock ? 
If you have been seduced so far from home, you have lingered in one of the most romantic 
nooks that England can boast of; if not, then is there much in store for ypu. Would that the 
disappointed pilgrims in search of the picturesque, who annually ramble “up the Rhine,” 
could be tempted, ere they fly to foreign scenes, to explore the beauties of their own native 
land! Well may the poet* exclaim, 

“ England, thou hast within thy wave-girt clime 
Scenes of magnificence and beauty rare, 
Too often scorned by thy ungrateful sons, 
Who leave unseen thy lonely hills and vales, 
And seek for pleasure ‘neath a foreign sky.” 
The humiliating truth, however, must out,—that there is so little to boast of—so small matter 
for the gratification of self-vanity—in having made a “run” through Derbyshire or an excur- 
sion to the Scottish Highlands, that the claims of these glorious regions are overlooked or 
despised in the prevailing mania for continental tours, Then almost every body can visit the 
lakes, scale Ben Lomond, or rusticate at Castleton—these odious railroads have rendered such 
resorts so uncommonly vulgar, that in the opinion of a certain class, they have lost half their 
attractions in being stript of their exclusiveness, and distance alone can now lend enchantment 
toa view. We have no sympathy with such affected sentimentalism, and would rather cherish 
a kindred feeling with our poet, that, 
“ Had we the means—had we the pover to roam 
With uncheck’d footsteps o’er our native land, 
Ne’er would our bosom know a wilder wish— 
Where we were born, there would we live and die.” 

Matlock Bath, through which we will presently conduct the reader, is a small scattered 
village embosomed in a vale about eleven miles distant from the ancient town of Derby, 
and, thanks to our railways, within the compass of a day’s journey from the ‘Great 
Metropolis.” Its fame rests chiefly on its waters, its scenery, and its natural curiosities, 


which are scattered here with as liberal a profusion as in any district of the county. 
Matlock itself, which lies about a mile from the Baths, is a place of considerable antiquity, and 
is principally inhabited by workmen employed in the neighbouring lead-mines, and in the 
manufacture of cotton; but as the invigorating qualities of the medicinal waters were not 
generally known until the end of the seventeenth century, from that period is to be dated the 
rise of the beautiful and romantic village known by the name of Matlock Bath. Approaching 
it, as we did a few months ago, by the Buxton road—passing Haddon’s ruined towers on the 
way,—you suddenly enter a richly wooded dale, through which the silvery Derwent threads its 
\devious course. On either side the passage is hemmed in by high precipitous rocks, clad in the 
brightest foliage, almost to their rugged summits, the stupendous cliff of High Tor, on the 
left, towering far above its fellows. A region of surpassing grandeur and beauty is gradually 
disclosed as you wind through the valley, and were it not for a solitary cottage seated here and 
there, on the slopes, you might fancy you were on the threshold of a solitude where human 
foot had never ventured, until, having rounded a bold rocky projection, the tasteful inns, baths, 
and lodging-houses of Matlock unexpectedly burst upon the sight like a vision of fairy-land, 
imparting to the prospect the most exquisite loveliness and sparkling vivacity. High up, on 
the zone of hills, tiny dwellings and fantastic buildings are perched, which look almost inac- 
cessible from the single road that skirts the stream; and as you reach the Baths, and glance 
around, you find yourself enclosed within an amphitheatre of wooded mountains to which you 
can discover no entrance, and whence you can descry no escape. Lost in the contemplation 
of the grand and ever-changing features of the encircling picture, we stood riveted to the spot 
from which we surveyed them, and it was not until our mind had absorbed every lineament of 
the matchless scene, that we were prevailed on to withdraw from its fascinations. We trembled, 
as we beheld it, lest the whole panorama, like the wild creation of a dream, would crumble 
and vanish from our sight—imagination, ever busy, carried us, in thought, to the romantic 
land of the Swiss—soft music breathed through the vale—the chamois leapt from the dizzy 


* J. B. Rogerson—* Voice from the Town.” 
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heights—and in every stranger that approached we would have started not, had we discovered 
the Italian costume. Passing through the valley, a series of grand and imposing views are pre- 
sented at different points—the hills appearing to shift their position, and combining in the 
production of the most varied and majestic natural groupings. The bold and romantic steeps, | 
skirted by their luxuriant covering of wood, and rising from the margin of the Derwent,—the 
huge rocks, in some places erect in savage nakedness, in others concealed in the richest foliage; | 
here heaped upon each other in giant piles, there rearing their fronts in one unbroken perpen- | 
dicular mass—the changing character of the river, here toiling on like a sluggish stream, there, 
rushing impetuously over abrupt ledges and rocky fragments, and again foaming and sparkling, 
as it dashes along its rugged channel—the sublimity and tranquil beauty revealed in the endless, 
combinations of the picturesque objects congregated near this magnificent spot—can never be 
adequately depicted by the highest powers of language ;—the magic of the pencil is alone com- 
mensurate with the creation in the mind of corresponding images. The road, for nearly two 
miles, conducts along a pass of unequalled natural splendour, and terminates in a narrow defile 
reclaimed from the solid rock, where you leave Matlock Bath, reach a district less imposing in 
its character, and enter the precincts of Cromford. A curtain of hills now conceals the vale 
from your sight, as if to exclude aught that could mar its enchanting loveliness, or disturb its 
peaceful repose. 

Here stands an inviting hostlery, where ostentation seems not to prevail over comfort 
—enter with us, good reader, and refresh thee, ere we carry thee on our excursion to the 
heights you have just beheld—to the dark recesses of the woods you thought impervious—and 
to the gloomy centres of those mountains into which you dreamt not a passage had been opened, 
What a crowd of bustling farmers throng the door-way, and what preparations are these en- 
acting before our very window, overlooking the market-place, Eh?—poles and stretchers, 
tables and wheelbarrows, canvass and ropes—stalls erecting—caravans arriving. We'll be 


bound it’s fair day! And see, as we live, yonder approaches a band of merry villagers, clad|j 


in holiday attire—the ‘lads and lasses” pairing off with all the precision of M. P.’s. Whata 
gay flutter of gaudy ribbons and love-knots—what laughing eyes and happy hearts mingle in, 
the group. Hark! the village band draws near—there they come, with their fifes and clarionets 
and well-worn drum, and their never-failing crowd of joyous urchins and roistering swains, | 
And now all is bustle and merriment and frolic—mothers are at their doors with infants fairly 
frantic with glee—aged sires are seated outside calmly watching the revels, and smiling as they | 
recall the days when they were as active and buoyant as any around them—the rustic maiden, 
with blushing cheek and beating heart, leans on the arm of her favoured suitor, or circles with 
him in the maze—knots of sunny children join hands and romp in a ring,—and even the toil- 
worn artisan for once escapes the stunning sounds of machinery, and mingles in the festive, 
pastime. Joy beams from every face—contentment sits on every brow, and the very hills catch) 
the spirit of the day, and echo the ringing laugh, and the deafening cheer. Happy, thrice 
happy, may they be; may love and peace dwell amongst them, and may chastened hilarity 
and tempered mirth preside over their merry-making! Now leave we this animating scene— 
the sun is high in the heavens, the winds are ees | and scarce a snowy fleece dapples the 
blue vault above us. How glorious aday !—mute nature invokes us to be joyful, and in the 
gaiety with which she has bedecked herself, calls on us to indulge a forgetfulness of the world. 
Again do we pass the rocky entrance to the vale, which stretches before us like a paradise of 
primeval beauty; yonder rise the craggy heights—here toils the foamfing stream—and from out 
the distant woods peep the whitened cottages, as if struggling to grace the landscape. On our 
right appears the noble front of Willersley House, once the mansion of Sir Richard Arkwright 
—he who revolutionized the manufactures of England, ‘‘ converted machines into men,”’ and 
almost superseded the requirements of manual labour. Butin this wondrous temple of nature, 
art fails to attract, so haste we on to the ferry which conveys us to the wooded recesses 
of the mountain’s base. By this declivity we can reach the stream—here come the rowers, and 
now are we safely landed beneath the impending cliffs. 


Here, ir wild pomp, magnificently bleak, 

Stupendous Matlock towers amid the Pe: ak; 

Here rocks on rocks, on forests forests rise, 

Spurn the low earth, and mingle with the skies. 

Great Nature, slumb'ring by fair Derwent's stream, 
Conceiv'd these giant mountains in a dream.—MontTGomery. 


And how enchanting a dream must have enchained her, when so fairy a landscape rose into 
being! Cast an upward glance, and through the shady terraces that overhang you, follow the| 
rugged outline of the ‘‘ breezy heights,”—mark the splintered masses clinging to their parent 
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| rocks, whilst the twining ivy, creeping through their chinks, festoons each grey and stately 
| column—the Titan piles reared high above in all the majesty of Nature’s architecture—the 
| sylvan avenues stretching in endless perspective—the shadowed stream, ever laving the moun- 
tain’s feet-—the beauteous gradation of the eternal barriers that gird the prospect—the pathless 
forests that darken their slopes—the peaceful village, grouped in all the order and beauty of 
modern art, basking in the sun, and giving life and joy to the scene!—fit vision this to dawn 
on Nature’s slumbers! But here is the path that conducts to the top. Let us ascend, and 
view the picture from a higher point. How the road diverges from right to left—now stolen 
from the rocky front, now winding through the leafy maze—again over crags and ledges, and 
now less toilsome from the friendly aid of branching roots—Nature’s own steps to her glorious 
crown. Here and there a devious track leads to some outshooting bower, whence bright 
glimpses of the blushing vale may be caught—on yonder seats how oft recline the spell-bound 
worshippers of this gorgeous region. But higher let us mount, for a noble reward awaits us— 
now the last ascent is won—a joyous leap, and we have gained the summit! Look around on 
the rich fields and pasture lands that slope, in gentle undulations, towards the crest we have 
reached,—yonder are tiny villages and farms, and mines, and scattered dwellings, and up the 
brow you can trace the roads like lines on a map. Beneath you lie the unveiled charms of 
Matlock Dale—what tongue can unfold its mysteries? Gaze mutely on, till the soul, soothed by 
its cradled beauty, enraptured by the harmonious mingling of its enchanting forms, rises in holy 
adoration of the Creating Power whose fiat summoned such a paradise into being. Now bound 
we along the wavy ridge, fearless of the smiling chasm, whilst ever and anon we pause to feast 
/our vision on its glories. Yonder is the rugged peak of High Tor, sternly watching the vale— 
fit guardian of its entrance! By this descending path may we gain the plain that parts the 
friendly barriers, and seek a passage to the mountain throne. Down we rush, opening a way 
amid opposing branches, heeding not the “trailing bramble’ or the ensnaring briar,—now 
stumbling over truant roots, now leaping over mossy crags—again dashing through the copse, 
then, having gained the beaten track, plunging downward with all the impetuosity of the hunter 
of the mountain goat. Breathless do we reach the river’s bank, bound along the shaded avenue, 
speed across the plain, and resting at the foot, begin our upward journey. At every gradation 
|awider and a wider prospect appears—fearful and more fearful is the height, more dangerous 
still the path, more wearisome the ascent, until at length, with buoyant spirits and with 
straining gaze, we stand on the bleak and treeless summit of the Tor. Cautiously approach its 
'margin,—there is death in a step, and even as you venture to look down its naked front, 
‘columned to its base, the brain reels, and you instinctively recoil. How wide a sweep have 
_we here—a panorama of which the world has no copy—a changeless picture gallery of Nature. 
‘There slumbers the vale, beauteous as infancy, serene as age—yonder are the Heights of 
Abraham, which but lately we ascended—how dwarfish do they now seem, and the river’s 
| winding course no longer is concealed. The road looks a span’s breadth—dwellings dwindle 
|into toys—human beings have shrunk to pigmies—and yon stage coach coming through the 
|vale reminds you of the mimic carriages of childhood. Scarce a whisper ascends to break the 
| pervading silence—ponderous waggons move past as if with muffled wheels—and from the sacred 
|fane rearing below no sound of busy tool is heard. Here could we fondly linger in wordless 
|contemplation, heedless of time’s march, undisturbed by warring thoughts or wordly passions, 
\till “the calm of evening stole upon the soul, and every pulse were peace.” But other objects 
invite our wonder—let us descend by this wandering track, which shuns the steep declivities, 
\avoids the dangerous cliffs, and leads in safety to the valley. And now, entering the woods, 
| once more is the stream our companion, and a sylvan vista is before us. How charming a 
‘retreat is this from the mid-day glow—a silent rapture fills us as we pace its darkened path— 
|here come bands of rosy children, joyous as spring and buoyant as the breeze, their careful 
guardians watching their every frolic, lest they near the margin of the stream. Yonder 
| approaches tottering old age, seeking feeble strength in the measured walk, whilst gently led 
|and tenderly guided by the hand of conjugal affection. There stroll the plighted lovers, linger- 
ing to breathe the secrets of their souls—loitering to enterchange the fondest endearments of 
the heart. But we have regained the ferry, and once more crossing “ fair Derwent’s stream,” 
are on the highway again. Let us pause at this modest mart of curiosities, whose window 
displays an endless variety of spars and fossils, stalactites and petrifactions, some as they came 
from the mountain’s womb, others sculptured into the most chaste and elegant devices. And 
what proclaims this hand-bill ?—‘* Smedley’s Grand Cumberland Cavern, being the most spaci- 
ous of all the Caverns in Matlock, and warranted the only natural one.” We must visit this 
guaranteed wonder.—“ Guides to the Cavern may be had at Smedley’s shop.’’ And here comes 
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Smedley himself, who quickly responds to our wish, and equipping himself with a lantern and 
torches, bids us accompany him up the hill. The ascent is somewhat toilsome, but here isa 
rustic seat, on which we’ll rest ourselves while our guide prepares for our novel expedition, 
With torches in hand we enter the portal, gloomy, though here and there lit up by flickering 
tapers. Stooping as we stumble onwards, and cautiously following the footsteps of our Cicerone, 
we reach a small cave where we are shown distinct evidences of the sub-marine origin of lime- 
stone. From this we are conducted to the first natural opening, which we learn is called “the 
Harpsichord,” from the resemblance which a gigantic rock pointed out, is said to bear to that 
instrument, But art may have aided the similitude, and fancy perfects the delusion. Now we 
are led along a passage of about one hundred yards in length; and looking back on the vista, 
discover it illumined by countless lights, and spangling with coralites of every form, the massive 
rocks, thrown into a thousand varied shapes, presenting the most romantic groupings. We 
are next introduced, even without the permission of royalty, into the ‘‘ Queen’s Palace”—a 
spacious lofty cavern, which, when illumined, sparkles in all the richness of stalactites, 
crystal quartz, spars, and snow-white incrustations—a wondrous picture of nature’s subterranean 
scenery. Here might the geologist linger amid the endless sources of attraction, and the 
mineralogist discover a boundless field of enquiry and observation; but we must on, and 
creeping through the “ Straits of Gibralter,” gain the “ Dungeon of romantic Rocks,” whence a 
passage is found by which we ascend to the welcome light of day, and after having traversed 
one thousand yards in a region of solitude and silence, again gaze upon a panorama instinct 
with beauty and life. 

Good reader, we may have wearied thee with our gossiping ramble, but we will spare thee the 
infliction of a visit to the petrifying wells, where you may watch the transmutation of the most 
familiar objects, even to the shoes you wear, into solid veritable stone—to the Baths, where 
you may invigorate your frame in healthful lavations—to the Museum and Grotto, with their 
curiosities and works of art—or to Willersley Gardens, with their terraces and lawns, and woods 
and plantations. But to the heights of Stonnis we would desire to conduct thee, that you 
may enjoy a parting glance of Matlock Vale, and listen to the eloquent and impassioned out- 
pourings of a fervent worshipper* of nature, whose genius has shed a halo even around the 
paradise in which we have been lingering. ‘‘I have stood on the top of Stonnis—huge masses 
of rock lay scattered at my feet—a grove of pines waved their dark branches over my head— 
far below, embosomed in an amphitheatre of hills, one of the finest landscapes that nature 
any where presents, was spread before me. The habitations of men, some near and others far 
apart, were scattered over the scene; but, in the contemplation of the woods and rocks of 
Matlock Dale—the windings of the Derwent—the pine-crowned heights of Abraham, and the 
proud hill of Masson—they were all forgotten; the structures man had reared seemed as nothing 
amidst the beauty and grandeur of the works of God. 

‘“*T have scaled the highest eminences in the mountainous districts of Derbyshire—seen from 
their summits the sweet dales that repose in tranquil beauty at their base—marked the multitude 
of hills included within the wide horizon they command, and my heart has thrilled with pleasure 
at the sight; but not an eminence that I ever before ascended—not a prospect, however rich 
and varied, which I thence descried, was at all comparable with the view from Stonnis. In 
that species of beauty of landscape, which approaches to grandeur, it is unequalled in Derby- 
shire. The parts of which it is composed are of the first order of fine things, and they are 
combined with a felicity that but rarely occurs in nature. Scarthing Rock, the woods of 
Willersley Castle, Matlock High Tor, the hills of Masson, Crich, and Riber, are all noble 
objects; and the rude masses that constitute the foreground of the picture are thrown together, 
and grouped and coloured in a manner strikingly picturesque. When I beheld the scene from 
Stonnis, a fine breeze drove the clouds rapidly athwart the sky, and the flitting gleams of light, 
which were instantaneously succeeded by deep shadows, illumined in succession the various 
parts of the landscape, and imparted to it an interest that was powerfully felt. Sometimes the 
passing clouds covered the whole range of prospect with one unvaried tone of still and sober 
colouring—suddenly a bright ray of sunshine intervened, and for 2 moment the spot on which 
it fell appeared a paradise of light amidst surrounding gloom. An hour at Stonnis on such a 
day impresses the mind with a series of beautiful images, which in after life are often recurred 
to and recollected with delight.” 

Here, for the present, we part company, kind companion, but in the hope that we shall ere 
long rejoin you in some other ‘‘ Summer Ramble” through our favourite haunts in Old England. 


E. Rhodes, Esq.—Peak Scenery. 
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LEAF THE SECOND, 


It is well known how strongly the Irish are attached to the burial place of their family, and 
how ill they can endure the thought that one of their kin should rest in any other. When a 
wife or husband dies, this is a fruitful source of dissension between the relatives by blood and 
the relatives by marriage ; and it is no uncommon occurrence for the disputants to come to 
blows on the strength of it. Indeed, in one instance I saw a fimeral procession which, having 
arrived at a cross road in good order and apparent grief, halted; and, after a short but stormy 
debate as to where the corpse was to be interred, the coffin was let fall in the mud, and the 
afflicted relatives and friends set to work belabouring each other with the greatest unction— 
the men with their kippeens, and the women with a stocking taken off for the occasion, 
into the foot of which they placed a stone, and then, seizing it by the end, they whirled the 
ready weapon with tremendous effect—prostrating every unhappy wight whose pate it encoun- 
tered. 

I met with another instance of this attachment, manifested with equal vehemence, but in a 
very different manner. I had spent the greater part of a long summer's day, fishing, down the 
valley of the Glanmire river, in the county of Cork, but the weather having been unfavourable 
the fish would not rise, and consequently I had very indifferent sport. Towards evening the 
wind changed, and the trout began to speckle the surface of the stream as they rose to the 
natural flies which hovered in clouds over the water. T had left the bank of the river some time 
previously—resigned my rod, and having lit a cigar, flung myself down on a tuft of short 
scrubby heath, some distance up the side of the valley. There I lay on my elastic couch, blow- 
ing a fragrant cloud, and admiring the effects of light produced by the sun, as his declining 
beams threw a flood of warm colouring into a small densely wooded dell, towards my right, 
and through which a little tributary rivulet ran into the Glanmire. It was a beautiful evening ; 
the atmosphere had all that transparent purity which is so observable in the south of Ireland, 
when the weather is fair; no wandering breeze was stirring ; the very leaves were motionless, 
and it was so calm that I could hear the birds rustling in the bushes on the other side of the 
valley. From a graceful birch, which crowned the summit, came the sweet and mellow song of 
athrush ; plaintive it seemed, in fitful gushes, 

“ As though he mourned for the dying day;” 


and every now and then a faint shout, the barking of a dog, and the dull report of a gun, came 
from the distant hills beyond. Every thing around me breathed peace, tranquillity, and seclu- 
sion—there was neither human form nor human dwelling within sight, and I felt all that vague 
|sense of enjoyment—that delicious langour, which steals over one when reposing amid beautiful 


iscenery. In short, I was dreaming open-eyed, with a heart that knew no trouble, and a mind 


that knew no care; my thoughts were filled with a multitude of formless images inducing an 
|undefinable sensation of intense delight, and for a time I was in possession of a happiness which, 
|to the toiling son of carefulness, is alike unknown and unimaginable— 
“No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart, 
Blest hour! it was a luxury to be.” 

I was suddenly brought to a perception of things terrene, by the end of my cigar growing 
too hot to hold, and jumping up, I took my rod, and going down to the river bank, resumed 
‘my fishing. The very first cast I made, my tail fly was seized by a thumping white trout, who, 
'when he felt the point of the deadly Limerick, jumped clean out of the water several times, as 
‘all fish do when but newly run from the sea. I gave him very little quarter, and in a few minutes 
fairly ‘* scull dragged” him—as Old Jerry would say,—on to a little gravel strand at the turn of 
'the stream. Many more, brown as well as white, followed, and the sport was so good that I 
did not relinquish it till nightfall. 

At last I tied up my rod, and with a heavy basket started for a five mile walk across the 
country. It turned out a clear star-lit night, and I walked on at around pace until I had 
\accomplished nearly half my journey. Emerging from a hollow road, which 1 had followed for 
about half a mile, I crossed some broken ground, and entered the old church-yard of Dunbullog, 
through which my course lay, by a gap in the crumbling wall. Just as I came abreast of the 
church, I caught a sound like the rattle of stones on a spade, and stopping to listen, I distinctly 
heard the strokes made by some person digging, at the same time sobs and broken exclamations 
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of grief, in Irish. Were it not for the sounds of lamentation I should have thought the “ sack- 
‘em-ups” had been at work in their vocation. After listening for a few seconds I advanced 
gently towards the place from whence the noise proceeded. Steering carefully between mounds 
and broken tomb-stones, I approached a small piece of level sward in front of the tower, and 
there saw a figure, which, as well as I could distinguish in the star-light, seemed engaged in 
digging a grave. I was somewhat surprised at the strange time chosen for the work, and for a 
moment thought it might be stealing a suicide into consecrated ground, but such a crime being 
unknown among the southern peasantry, I gave up the idea immediately. By making a slight 
detour to the left I gained the shelter of an old thorn, directly in rear of the person digging, and 
making a careful reconnoisance, I became satisfied that there were no others present. I called 
out, “‘Who’s there?” The figure ceased from its employment, and after a short pause answered, 
** Ban vucht acroitha.” A sorrowful heart-broken woman! I advanced at once, and address. 
ing her, in her native language, asked, ‘“‘ For whom are you digging a grave at this time of night, 
and why are you at such work ?” 

**T am not making a grave, but unmaking one, and 'tis mine is the sore heart this night, for 
tis the grave of my own child—my fair-haired girl |” 

More perplexed than ever, I remained silent for a moment, touched at the passionate grief of 
the poor woman, and disliking to ask her directly, why she was disinterring the child, lest I 
should wound her feelings, by appearing to manifest a heartless curiosity. At length, I said, 
as if thinking, aloud, ‘It is seldom that the rest of the dead is disturbed, without some good 
cause!” ‘ Cause!” she echoed; “as if I had none! Listen to me, a dhunoosle, and then judge 
if I have not cause, and the hard cruel cause! It is now little more than two years ago since [| 
left my own home to marry a wild booilliam skiach, whom my father and brother hated, and all 
my people warned me against. But he was the handsomest boy in all the country side, and had 
a way with him that all the girls liked him, and none of the men could bear to see him near 
their sweethearts ; besides he was of another faction, and I thought that was the reason my 
father and brother miscalled him. It was the back of the hand and the sole of the foot to him 
always, and there was not a hard word they could turn their tongue to but they gave him, 
God knows, if they had been easier on him and gentler with me, I would never have made a 
runaway match of it, but they gave me neither rest nor peace on his account, and the more they 
abused him, the more my heart warmed to him. I used often to meet Denis unknown to any one, 
and he used always be pressing me to go off. Oh, the words of love were sweeter for the bitter 
ones of anger I used always be hearing at home; and what could I do? I went !—we were 
married! Denis thought my father would forgive us, and for a while I was happy, as the days 
were long, for he quitted all his wild ways. But when months passed away, and my father 
would not see me, though I often tried, my husband began to break out again, and one night, 
in his drink, he said, if he thought my father would not open his purse, I might have remained 
single long enough before he would have married me. My heart grew cold when I heard him 
say that. Just then it was the will of God to take my father; he had a fit and died suddenly, 
and all his substance went to my brother, and from that moment Denis grew from bad to worse— 
drinking, and out for nights together; but where he went I never knew. My father’s death 
afflicted me sorely, but I hid my grief before Denis, because it used to anger him, and many was 
the long night I spent crying when I was at home alone. The time of my trouble drew near— 
my child was born when her father was away in the mountains, and he did not come back for 
three weeks after. Instead of softening his heart, it only seemed to harden it, and from that 
time forth he did every thing but strike me. One night he came home, mad with liquor, and in 
his passion threw a bouraun* at me. It missed me, and striking the wall, fell upon the child, 
who was sleeping in the bed. She did not seem much hurt, and, to tell God’s truth, whether 
it was that, or what it was, I cannot say, but she took ill shortly after, and pined away for 
months and months, till at length she died. Oh, ’twas then he crossed me worst of all, for though 
I went down on my knees to him to beg that she might be buried with my own people—though 
I prayed him for the love of the Blessed Virgin to grant me that one favour, and I would never 
ask another—he would not—he denied me. He swore a great oath that his child should not lie 
in the same earth with my father, and he kept his word. I could not hinder it. Two days ago 
he went away—I waited till I heard of him—he is up among the Galtees, and I came here to- 
night to keep my oath that I made to myself, to bury my child in the ground of my people, at 
Ardnageehy. Now judgeme! Have I not had cause to do that and more? and how else 
could I do it but with my own four bones ?” 


* An agricultural utensil resembling a large tambourine, used when winnowing corn in the wind. 
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It would be a vain task, attempting to describe the various tones and gestures which accom- 
panied her relation, and vainer still, endeavouring to do more than give a mere outline of the 
manner in which she told it ; for it is impossible to render the impassioned force and poetic 
diction of my native language into appropriate English; it would appear exaggerated, over- 
strained, and perhaps ridiculous. 

Of course I gave my judgment in her favour, and as I perceived she felt the act itself to be 
beyond question and dispute, I made no remark upon it, but after a few words expressive of 
sympathy and commiseration I volunteered my assistance in completing the disinterment. 
She poured out a voluble expression of thanks and blessing, and consented. _I desired her to 
go a little distance down to leeward, near the wall, at the road side, and keep watch lest any one 
should come. She did so, and, divesting myself of my fishing-tackle and jacket, I went to 
work with a will urged to powerful exertion by knowing that an interruption would be attended 
with very dangerous results. As the grave was not deep, about ten minutes hard work brought 
me to the coffin ; and putting my hand under the head of it, I hove it up, placing it on one side of 
the grave, which I began to fill up as rapidly as possible. As that was a much less noisy task 
than digging, I soon completed it; and after shaping the mound with my hands I drew the sod 
over all, and settled the appearance as well as I could by the imperfect light. I then went 
down to where she was keeping watch, and telling her softly that all was done, she came back. 
When she saw the coffin she sat down by it weeping bitterly, and in the abandonment of her 
grief was beginning a keen, but I begged of her for God’s sake to desist, as, if any one came, 
they would make short work with me. I knew it would be useless to urge regard for her own 
safety ; I, therefore, with apparent selfishness, pleaded the hazard to myself, and it was effectual, 
for she desisted immediately. Taking her large cloak, and placing the coffin in it, I rolled it up 
hammock-fashion, and giving her the ends of it over her shoulders, she took it on her back ; 
then slipping on my basket and taking my rod, I bid her good night and God-speed. Fearful, 
however, of her lingering, I begged her to quit the church-yard at once, and left her. I went 
round the ruined church, and saw her to my great relief get out on the road, through the gap at 
which I had entered. I waited till I could no longer hear her footsteps, and then made a rapid 
retreat, going off at a round trot, which I did not slacken till I had left a couple of fields 
between me and the church-yard. Seing then free from all risk or danger, I proceeded home- 
ward more slowly, musing on the unconquerable strength of a mother’s affection, which, save 
in a few unnatural exceptions, nothing can alter; which knows no fear in danger, no disgust 
in disease, and which even death itself is powerless to destroy. Here was a poor broken- 
spirited woman, young, and far from strong, burdened with the remains of her dead infant, and 
about to carry them seven long miles, through a wild and dreary tract of country to the burial- 
place of her family, situate on a hill, the bleakest spot in the whole country side, as its name 
signifies—Ardnageehy, the hill of the winds. It may be said that her singular proceeding 
arose from prejudice—a superstitious observance of ancient custom. If it were to a certain 
degree a prejudice, it was one which had its origin, not in an evil will, but in a warm and 
loving heart, and such prejudices may be looked on more with the eyes of affection than of the 
judgment—more with a kindly pardon than a cold and unfeeling reprehension. 

It was late when I arrived at home, and every one had retired for the night except the servant 
who admitted me. I gave him my basket, went to my room, and while composing myself to 
sleep, found myself involuntarily murmuring— 

“ Love, had he learnt in huts where poor men lie, 
His only teachers had been woods and rills ; 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


LINES TO AN EMIGRANT. i the = thou hast broken, 
ot valned till then— 

Oh! a Ricek re Kind words that were spoken ; 
With Wilt thou hear such again ? 

Hope’s sun may shine bri htl P : 
When dark tends are cor Dear eyes will be weeping 

Afar thou may’st wander, When thou shalt be gone ; 
And bright scenes may'st view ; — hearts sae be keeping 

Wilt thou meet with hearts fonder, - oO sad vigils one ; 
Affection more true? ih, think on their sadness, 


And soon thou wilt come, 
And bring with thee gladness, 
Once more to thy home ! 


When toss'd on the billow, 
Afar thou dost roam, 

When 7 flies thy pillow, 
Thou wilt yearn for thy home— E.C.S. Halifax. 
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THE OCEAN MYSTERY. 


We are informed that a poem under this designation is preparing for publication by Mr, 
Robert Rose. This gentleman is already known to the public as the author of several minor 
poems, which, as they have successively appeared, have indicated decided improvement, both 
in conception and execution. Some of his later effusions, especially those which have appeared 
in the Monthly Magazines, the Literary Gazette, and in the Liverpool papers, have proved that 
his powers as a poet are capable of developments proportioned to their cultivation. Mr. Rose, 
perhaps, did more honour to his benevolence than to his literary reputation, by the selection of 
some of his earlier subjects, which he undertook either to serve charitable institutions or to 
ameliorate the sorrows of the friendly circle. Such topics, while they afford opportunity for the 
expression of generous or affectionate sympathy, are not usually in the class of subjects on 
which a poet can rest a high reputation; they may be susceptible of elegance and tenderness, 
but are scarcely calculated to stimulate the stronger passions, or to suggest the loftier creations, 
of poetry. The success of such writers as Cowper, Montgomery, and some others, in these 
departments, only proves the flexibility, in their instances, of the poetic faculty ; but it should| 
be remembered, that these are rather the relaxations than the efforts of minds like theirs — their! 
reputation rests upon other and deeper foundations. 


That is not very candid, nor we are inclined to think very discriminating criticism which 
deals sharply, or even disparagingly, with productions founded on such subjects and written 
with such objects as those referred to, and several of Mr. Rose’s poems since their appearance 
shew that a precipitate, and therefore inadequate opinion had been formed of his powers. His 
address ‘to Man” and his short poem on King Edward’s disastrous invasion of Scotland, are 
both nervous and harmonious in expression, and his ‘‘ Home of my Childhood,” in which he 
refers to the eatliest associations of memory, is really very beautiful, and is imbued with a spirit 
of tenderness and filial piety which proves that the deeper and holier feelings of the heart 
are not indigenous to any particular soil, nor influenced by any external complexion. 


Mr. Rosé has now chosen anoble subject; and it is rather remarkable that no poet, as far as 
we remember, has taken it as an exclusive theme. We are aware that many poets, both ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, have scattered throughout their works descriptive passages 
of surpassing splendour, and allusions of exhaustless variety, all supplied by the “ mighty 
deep;” but no one poet, we believe, has written a poem exclusively on the ocean. Mr. Rose has 
dedicated his poem to the author of “‘ Festus,” whose genius he evidently holds in the highest 
estimation. As we have had the opportunity of seeing the manuscript, we offer to our readers 
all that we have space for, the introductory and dedicatory lines. 


Hail, monarch Ocean, boundless to the sight, Then should I imitate thy glowing lars, 
Thrilling the spirit with intense delight ; Which distant times shall emulate and praise ; 
Thou parent of the many isles of earth, 

For all, in turn, to thee have owed their birth— 
Girdling the world in thy unmeasured round, 


But while succeeding generations bless 
Thine awful muse, great in her loveliness, 
I now in homage would devote to thee . 


E’en to thyself a solitude profound. My fondest heart-theme, Ocean's Mystery. 

Stars mate with stars, and nations kindred be, How many a bard has flourished and has died, 
But what in Time's vast range can mate with thee? Receding trom life's shore, like ebbing tide, 
Thou hast no friends on earth —the mountains e’en Has touched all themes that rise at fancy's call, . 
Are changing from the forms which thou hast seen ; But missed—to me—the highest theme of all. 
Well may’st thou oft make melancholy moan, 


Thoughts have been born, whose culminating ray 


Like Old Age wandering in the world alone— Has b i and trembled in the beauteous lay, 

Thou art as life, thou vast immortal sea, Has circled splendour like a sapphire zone, 

An ever self-born, re-born mystery— But I would commune with the sea alone; 

While deeply musing on thy lengthening shore To give its greatness life some Orpheus sprung 

I feel my spirit, as thy surges roar, From Ocean's womb the mild strain should have sung; 
Uprising in its bold imaginings E’en I might hope to trace it in its pride, 

To all of glorious and diviner things. And oer its surface like a spirit glide, 

Festus, had I thy soul-cumpelling lyre, Had I thy power, Oh Festus; then my strain 


Thy power of song, thy heart of burning fire, Should swell in grandeur like the heaving main. 
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PAULINE; A REMINISCENCE. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, 
AUTHOR OF “HOURS WITH THE MUSES;” “GILBERT BECKET,” ETC. 
In the month of July, 1830, impelled by an accumulation of depressing circumstances, which 


I need not here rehearse, I resolved upon leaving my own for another country, in the full and 
confident hope of bettering my worldly condition. Accordingly, one calm sunny day, at noon, 


| I found myself cheerfully seated on the top of the Peveril of the Peak stage-coach, bound for 


London. I was full of spirits, and indulged a thousand pleasing anticipations of future success. 
The novelty of the journey, too,—for I had never been thirty miles from my home,—added 
considerably to my satisfaction; and though my resources were barely sufficient to carry me to 
the north of France, my intended destination, I felt little anxiety, but, buoyed up by a sanguine 
temperament, scarcely dreamed of meeting with reverses in my wild speculation. I was then 
young, and though I had previously suffered much, I knew little of the world, and less of 
my: I had, however, a happy disposition for looking at the brightest side of life; giving, 
at the same time, credit to human nature for more virtue and sympathy than, perhaps, was 
either just or wise. I am now become,—painful as is the confession—more suspicious of what 
appears promising fair, and, expecting disappointments, I am seldom surprised or shocked when 
they throw their shadows o’er my worldly path. j 

For the first hour or two of my journey I felt exceedingly melancholy, as if a blank had 
been suddenly created in my heart, but when we fairly entered the country, the romantic beau 
of the scenery, and the enlivening conversation of my fellow-travellers, relieved me, and 
began to enter into the expedition with heart and soul; the more so, as I possessed a poetic turn 
of mind, and a passionate love of external nature, which up to this day has rather increased 
than diminished. Passing into Derbyshire, I became deeply absorbed in the ever-changing 
panorama of mountain, vale, and river, which characterises that delightful county. The bare 
and breezy heights of Buxton; the rude and rocky passes beyond ; and above all, that paradise 
of valleys, Matlock, wound me up to such a pitch of silent enthusiasm, that my appetite failed 
me, and it was not until we arrived at Derby, where the country becomes comparatively flat 
and uninteresting, that my mind came down to the common level of every-day things. In that 
few hours ride it seemed as if a new world had been opened to me, for having lived till then in 
dingy and populous regions of manufacture, my wild imagination had not conceived anything 
so wonderfully beautiful and sublime as what I had just beheld. It was then I began to feel 
the ambition to speak in poesy,—to throw my thoughts and feelings into living language, and 
thereby to gain a place, happy if the humblest, among the bards of my own land. 

About noon next day we entered the almost interminable wilderness of London, which 
astonished me with its vastness: and its multitudinous life; its incessant din and incomparable 
splendour. Shortly afterwards I was snugly located in a small, dim, back parlour of a chop- 
house near the Thames. Scarcely had I partaken of refreshment, and settled myself to indulge 
a retrospective glance at the last twenty-four hours, than mine host entered with the horrifying 
news that a revolution had broken out in Paris, and that Charles X, had fled to England for 
protection. . I was paralysed at the intelligence, and for a considerable time I could not resolve 


‘on the course I should pursue. 1 had left poverty behind, and I found that there was a dread- 


ful alternative before me; but flattering myself that the affairs of France were exaggerated, or, | 
at all events, that the disturbances would be but of short duration, I determined to. proceed, | 
tather than return to the miseries from which I had escaped. 

At an early hour next morning I embarked at the Custom House Stairs, for Calais, and as 
we floated down the noble river, with its thousand objects of interest, every apprsnention of 
danger and distress vanished from my mind. I felt as much calm indifference as if I was about 
to engage in some every-day occupation. After we had passed the mouth of the river, and got 
fairly out upon the widé expanse of waters, my delight and admiration were indescribable. The 
day was singularly clear ; fa sky, which was studded with some straggling clouds of snowy 
whiteness, wore a deep delicious blue, and the green transparent sea was sufficiently swelled by 
afresh breeze to give a graceful and even exhilarating motion to the vessel. I was ina 
quiet ecstasy ; and as I leaned over the bulwarks, looking down on the weltering waves, I tried 
in fancy to penetrate their mysterious depths, and to gaze on their hidden wonders, beauties, 
and horrors. A bustle on the deck aroused me from my reverie, and I observed that our 
captain was preparing to hail a packet returning from Calais. ' 
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** Ahoy! What news from France?” he demanded. 

** All communication between Paris and the provinces is stopped, and the people are in a 
state of great uncertainty and alarm !” was the disagreeable and ominous reply. 

At this moment a piercing shriek from one of the female passengers, who had gathered the 
appalling words, broke wildly on our ears. A dozen persons at once rushed to her assistance, 
She was in a violent hysteric fit, which held her for a considerable time; but the kind exertions 
of the passengers at length restored her to consciousness; when, gazing around her with 
a bewildered air, she exclaimed ‘“‘ Gracious God! what will become of my poor husband?” 
This exclamation naturally aroused our curiosity, and in answer to our enquiries she informed 
us, that her husband was in Paris, that she was apprehensive from the impetuosity of his temper, 
and the peculiar opinions he entertained, that he would take part with the revolutionists, and 
that she trembled at the danger to which he would be exposed. Every one sympathized with 
and pitied her, endeavouring to inspire her with the assurance that her fears might be ground. 
less. They succeeded in calming down her distress, but she settled into a silent melancholy for 
the remainder of the day, as if her thoughts were wandering to the beloved object upon whose 
safety her own happiness depended. I had now an opportunity of quietly observing her. She 
appeared to be about four and twenty years of age; graceful in form, with a face of inexpres- 
sible softness and sweetness; and her large dark eye was the very mirror of tenderness and 
affection. She seemed a being formed to inspire and to feel the most passionate and devoted 
love ; and while gazing upon her, as she leaned her head upon her fair hand, most sincerely did | 
pray that her partner, unscathed as when he left her, might be ready to receive her to his arms, 
A beautiful boy, three or four years old, who had just awakened from sleep, stood prattling by 
his mother’s knee, looking up into her face, and asking her a crowd of artless, but puzzling 
questions. It was evident that these questions pained her, as they were put in such a manner as 
to awaken the feelings she was endeavouring to subdue. To relieve her I beckoned the child 
to me, and taking him on my knee, we soon became intimate friends, chatting about the sea, 
and the ship, and the birds which swept past us on their sunny wings. The mother rewarded 
me with a smile of grateful acknowledgment, which was followed by the tears starting from her 
eyes, and she turned away to conceal her emotion. 

A little before sunset we neared Calais, which, floating like a picture on the waters, its white 
towers and chimnies gleaming in the softened light, seemed to welcome me to a land of antiquity 
and romance. We reached the pier, which was crowded to excess, and after I had struggled my 
way through a host of Commissionaires, who deafened me with their clamour in extolling the 
comforts and advantages of their respective hotels, I looked round for my interesting fellow- 
traveller, and on meeting with her, we bade each other a hasty, but friendly farewell. 

I was forced to remain in Calais three days for want of a conveyance, during which time I 
| employed myself in perambulating the town, and in visiting its places of public amusement; 
particularly its dancing gardens, where every body appeared so social, so full of vivacity, and 
‘so contented, that I was enraptured with the country, and longed to proceed on my journey, 
At length the diligences came rolling in from the capital, bringing the agreeable tidings that 
the ‘‘ three glorious days” were over, and that Louis Philippe had been elected king of the 
French. The people were in raptures ; the Cafés became suddenly crowded, and nothing was 
to be heard, either in or out of doors, but ‘‘ Le brave Francois,” ‘ La Belle France,” and the 
Marseillois hymn, and various other vociferations indicative of excessive vanity and exultation, 

By the first conveyance into Picardy I set off, my coat bedecked with a national rosette, 
while the tricoleur banner, planted on the top of the diligence, floated gaily in the breeze. On 
we went through Dunkirk, St. Omer, Douay, and Cambray ; all of which towns were in a state 
of commotion, till we halted in the Grand Place of St. Quentin, where I intended to try my 
fortune as a British artizan. I was doomed, however, to be woefully disappointed, for recent 
events had deadened and depressed commercial spirit and enterprize, in consequence of which 
my applications for employment were almost in every case unsuccessful. Nevertheless, I con- 
‘| trived with great difficulty to sojourn in the town two months, till, finding my prospects 

becoming daily more gloomy, I hesitated whether I should return to England, or proceed to 
some other manufacturing town of France. I decided on the latter course, and fixed upon 
Mulhausen, in Alsace, as the second scene of my speculations. 

Packing up a scanty wardrobe, I made my way to Paris, where business constrained me to 

} remain some eight or ten days ; and having some idle time on my hands, I employed. it im 

making myself somewhat acquainted with the city and its attractions. Though Louis Philippe 
had seareely taken his ‘seat on- the-throne, and though the blood of her patriotic citizens was 
_| barely dry upon her streets, Paris appeared to retain all her life and splendour ; all her fashion 
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and frivolity. The thoroughfares were thronged with people as gay, as talkative, and as vain 
as ever ; the theatres were crowded with pleased spectators of the indelicate and the horrible ; the 
public walks were brilliant with female beauty ; the gambling-houses were still haunted by the 
infatuated votaries of gain; and every hotel, café, and cabaret, rung with its usual sounds of 
unrestrained enjoyment. That noble city, over which but a few weeks before the angel of death 
hovered, making many a heart sick and many a home desolate, now seemed filled with laughter, 
music, and festivity, as if disaffection, riot, and murder, were things of every-day occurrence ; 
and as if the crushing of crowns, and the overturning of thrones, were but common occasional 


e. 

Sauntering through the streets, one day, in a mood of deep despondency, thinking of home 
and friends, and my own utter disappointment, I stepped, almost unconsciously, into the august 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. Whenever I enter one of these Gothic and magnificent temples 
dedicated to the worship of God, and which stand as records of the genius and devotion of our 
forefathers, I always fancy that I feel the influence of some sacred and over-awing Presence. 
On this occasion, wrapt in thought, I paced the silent aisles with feelings of the purest venera- 
tion for that Being to whose praise and glory such a pile had been raised. There were very few 
persons in the Cathedral at the time, but I was struck by the graceful figure of a female, in 
deep mourning, kneeling on a low chair before a painting of ‘The Virgin.” Motionless as a 
statue, her hands clasped in prayer, her veil thrown aside, and her dark eyes suffused with tears, 
this fair petitioner to Heaven riveted me to the spot. The coloured light, streaming down from 
a gorgeous window, fell on the upper part of her person, giving to her features an almost angelic 
expression. Disturbed by a slight movement which I made, she turned her face towards me, 
and I instantly recognized her who had so interested me on my passage from London to Calais. 
She immediately arose, adjusted her veil, and without noticing me, quitted the Church. I fol- 
lowed her, however, and overtaking her in the street, I accosted her, and with all the delicacy 
and politeness I could assume, reminded her of our first acquaintance. She looked at me, and 
as a remembrance of the circumstance flashed through her mind, she was seized with a paroxysm 
of grief, and began to weep convulsively. I asked permission to accompany her home, and 
passively taking my arm she pointed out the way. After the first burst of grief had sub- 
sided, I ventured to express my fears that her forebodings on board the packet had been too 
lamentably verified. She replied, that, if as a stranger I could feel any interest in the history 
of her sorrows, I should know all, and with the more confidence, as I was a countryman of 
her husband. 

In a short time we reached the dwelling of her mother, which stood in one of the Faubourgs 
of Paris. The abode was humble, but there was an air of homely neatness and order in its in- 
ternal arrangements, which to an English eye was as agreeable as it was unexpected. Pauline, 
for such I must now call her, introduced me to her mother, who received me most graciously, 
and after we had seated ourselves to partake of coffee, I learned the following simple, but to 
me, exceedingly affecting history. 

Pauline was the only child of an humble lace manufacturer, who, by dint of strict economy 
and untiring industry, realized a moderate independency, and retired outside the barriers of the 
city quietly to enjoy his well-earned gains. Scarcely, however, had he began to taste the 
fruits of his thrift in the calm bosom of his little family, than he was seized with a sudden and 
dangerous malady, which carried him off in a few days, and his widow and daughter were left 
alone, and almost inconsolable in the world. Some care had been taken of the orphan Pauline’s 
education, and those graceful accomplishments which give a charm to woman, as cultivation 
does to flowers, had not been denied her. But what enhanced Pauline most, in the eyes of 
those who knew her, was her marked good sense, her equable sweetness of temper, and her 
tender and deep affections, which, under some circumstances, almost amounted to passions. 
She appeared to possess less natural volatile vivacity than her countrywomen, but she could at 
times throw aside her habitual thoughtfulness, and be as merry, as sparkling, and as fascinating 
asthe gayest of them all. She was a favourite in every society she entered, and many a 
sprightly Adonis, with volubility of compliment and flattery, endeavoured to lay siege to her 
heart, but she repelled them always with good humour, at which, though some might be disap- 
pointed, none were offended. She was not destined, however, long to remain the guide and 
guardian of her own heart, for one from a stranger land ‘‘ came, saw, and conquered,” and 
turned the current of her feelings into a channel which led her into a state of entire new being, 

In the year 1825, Henry Rushbrooke, the son of an opulent tradesman in the south of En- 
gland, visited Paris on his way to Switzerland and Italy. The gay Metropolis of France had 
an unexpected charm for him, and instead of proceeding to his destination with as little delay 
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as he at first intended, week after week passed away and still found him lingering iin its haunts 
of pleasure and of fashion. The endless and ever-varying sources of amusement which sur. 
rounded him, doubtless influenced him in deferring his journey, but the main inducement was 
the fascinating beauty and grace of Pauline, whom he had met at the house of one of his new 
Parisian friends. He was deeply struck with her charms, strove to leave a favourable impres- 
sion on her mind, and, after an evening passed in the most happy familiarity, he craved per. 
mission to renew their acquaintance, and to enjoy the pleasure of paying his respects to her 
mother, which, on some trepidation on the part of Pauline, was acceded to, and Henry 
arrived at his lodgings with a buoyant and a happy heart. Next morning, full of hope and joy, 
Henry was bustling in the direction of Pauline’s dwelling. As he entered the house, witha 
slight blush on her cheek, a smile on her lips, and a somewhat abashed expression in her eyes, 
she bade him be seated, and calling her mother, presented the English stranger. The old lady 
received him most graciously, expressed a wish that he would often visit them, and immediately, 
with the natural fondness of a parent, and in the garrulous spirit of old age, launched forth in 
praise of her daughter, recounted many instances of her filial attachment, and while the tears 
coursed down her wrinkled cheeks, declared that her child was the only being in the world for 
whom she cared to live. This, of course, put Pauline in a pleasingly painful flutter, and Henry 
Rushbrooke in a state of infinite satisfaction. At length they sat down to the morning meal; 
and never was meal more protracted, or less cared for, except in so far as it gave Henry an 
opportunity of lingering at table, that he might feast his eyes on the radiant beauty of Pauline, 
All interviews must have an end, however, and after the young man had remained as long as 
was consistent with good breeding, he took his leave; having previously obtained permission to 
conduct Pauline to a dance that evening. 

Henry left the threshold of that dwelling to all intents and purposes steeped in love. Nor 
was it an unworthy passion, for his nature was incapable of a dishonourable thought or action; 
—except in one particular, he was all that a fond confiding woman could desire—he was hand. 
some, constitutionally brave, and generous almost to a fault; frank, and full of warm and 
tender feelings; but withal, he possessed a fiery and impetuous soul, which at times set all 
restraint at defiance. He entertained strong, but perhaps erroneous opinions respecting con- 
stituted liberty and the rights of man, and whatever were his views, he took little pains to 
conceal them—but more of this anon. 

True to‘his appointment, Henry met Pauline in the evening, and many, many a succeeding 
day. The theatre, the dance, the concert, the féte, every attraction which could minister to 
her delights, or gratify him with her presence, were visited. Weeks flew over their heads on 
the wings of pure, heartfelt, undisguised enjoyment, and yet Henry had not, in direct terms, 
declared his love for Pauline. They knew, however, that an interchange of sentiment and 
affection had taken place between them. Pauline could not misunderstand those delicate and 
respectful attentions which Henry never failed to pay to her in a much higher degree than he 
did to others. She could not but interpret correctly the impassioned looks, the tender and 
tremulous tones, which, whenever he addressed her, held her a silent and willing listener, 
Neither could he, on the other hand, be unconscious of the power he exercised over her heart, 
or mistake the unfeigned pleasure she exhibited in his society. 

One sweet summer evening, in the absence of her mother, Pauline remained at home. Henry, 
who betame impatient, was her companion, and he resolved to embrace so fitting an opportu- 
nity of disclosing his mind. He told her how sincerely, how passionately, he loved her—he 
spoke of his parents, his rank, and his prospects. He conjured her to consent to become his 
wife, and he would instantly write to his family praying for their approval and blessing. At 
first she was startled by the ardour of his language and manner, but when he finished by im- 
printing a kiss on her cheek, she fell into his arms with all the unaffected fondness of her nature, 
and expressed in tears of joy what her tongue refused to utter. After the tumult of her first 
emotions had subsided, she alluded to the disparity of their conditions, to the improbability of 
his father consenting to their union, and begged, somewhat timidly, that he would reconsider 
before he took a step, the rashness of which might separate him from his family for ever. Not- 
withstanding the propriety and justice of these arguments, they availed not with Henry: he had 
predetermined to possess her, and that honourably, in the face of every oppositiin save her own. 
By the force of entreaty, and the language of endearment and persuasion, he beguiled her of her 
consent that he should communicate with his family on the subject, and in the event of 4 
refusal, she promised she would share, and endeavour to lighten, the pain of his fallen fortunes. 
They parted with feelings of mutual joyful anticipation, and Henry, returning to his apartments, 
wrote to England that same night. 
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In a few days he received a~stern denial of his request, coupled with orders to return 
home immediately, at the peril of his father’s immutable displeasure. Henry had been a way- 
ward, but clever and favourite child, and his father had entertained higher views for him than 
those of marrying a comparatively poor, but worthy Parisian damsel, and hence his indignation. 
But Henry Rushbrooke’s mind was made up. He had a small property in his own right, which, 
with the little that would revert to Pauline, would enable them to defy poverty, and ina v 
short period of time he had chosen for himself a new country, and a lovely and faithful wife. 

For four years Henry held no connexion with his family in England, save by an occasional 
letter enquiring after their health, to which, when they deigned to write, they replied in the 
coldest terms. In the meantime his Pauline gave birth to a beautiful boy, and the society of 
his wife and child kept him almost entirely secluded from the world. His little household was 
a scene of uninterrupted peace, love, and intellectual enjoyment, and save a wish to be recon- 
ciled to his parents, he had not a desire which remained ungratified. 

_ Such was the state of things in »2 summer of 1830, when Henry received a letter from his 
mother,—a letter such as mothers c.ly write,—breathing love, forgiveness, and a hope once 
more to embrace her child. The epistle proceeded to announce that she had prevailed upon 
Henry’s father to be reconciled to him, to send his unqualified pardon, with an assurance that 
he should be restored to his affections, and reinstated in all the honours of his family. It con- 
cluded by beseeching him to set out as soon as possible for England, and to bring his wife as a 
participator in the joy of the expected meeting. : 

With buoyant alacrity Henry prepared to obey his mother’s affectionate commands, and 
within forty-eight hours, accompanied by Pauline and his darling boy, he was on his way to 
Boulogne, where he intended to embark for England. The journey was speedily and happily 
accomplished, and in three days Henry was locked in the arms of his parents and his sisters, ail 
of whom were absolutely charmed with Pauline, and enraptured with the artless prattle of little 
Victor. Henry passed a week of unalloyed enjoyment with his family, but having some urgent 
business to transact in Paris, he bade them a hasty farewell, with a promise to: revisit them in 
the ensuing spring, and left his wife and child to follow in a month. This course he was un- 
willing to adopt, but his mother declared she could not part with her daughter-in-law and little 
grandson so soon; and as Pauline had acquired a knowledge of the English language, which 
would set her more at ease amongst her new relations, he consented. A month soon passed in 
the interchange of tender affection, and, at length, Pauline set out for France, laden with 
presents, and followed by the blessings of her kindred. This was during the “ three glorious 
days” of July, when I first beheld her on her voyage to Calais ; a journey which she began in 
joy, but which ended in inconsolable misery. When she reached Paris she found the people in 
a state of uncontrollable excitement, but it was the excitement of triumphant success—a 
rejoicing over a victory, to attain which much human blood had been spilt, and by which 
thousands upon thousands were reduced to beggary and starvation. Poor Pauline trembled 
every step she took, and hurried on towards her home as fast as her anxiety would permit her. 
As she reached in sight of the well-known spot, she felt that some heavy calamity awaited her, 
and she alinost sank to the ground as she knocked faintly at the door. It was opened by the 
accustomed servant, whose sudden start and gloom of countenance, as she beheld her mistress, 
confirmed her fears. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Pauline, “ what has happened ?” and she fell back exhausted upon 
achair. Her mother, who was above, and who heard the well-known voice, eagerly rushed 
down, wringing her hands in agony, and falling on her child’s neck, sobbed out that Henry was 
dying. With great difficulty Pauline was conveyed to her husband’s bedside, but the scene 
which was disclosed is beyond the powers of my pen to describe. It was too painful to dwell 
upon even in thought. 

On the first outbreak of the revolution, fired at what he considered the tyranny and injustice 
of the government, Henry placed himself at the head of a formidable band of citizens, took a 
prominent part in every assault, and ended by falling, covered with wounds, in the front of his 
followers. As he was known to many, a small party of his friends succeeded, by taking the 
quietest streets, in conveying him to his abode. A surgeon was with some difficulty procured, 


a.|fm) the wounds were examined, and the sad and unfortunate man was told the worst. Henry bore 
ner|M@ithe pain of body with much fortitude, but his mental agony was beyond conception. 
f aiff His rashness and folly in joining the insurgents—the absence of his wife and child—his fear 
es. Nes he should die before they arrived—his knowledge of the misery which would be inflicted 
its, | n his parents, and the prospect of an approaching end—all combined nearly to deprive him of 


jteason. When he had embraced Pauline and his child, however, he felt more resigned, and on 
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the surgeon revealing to him the hopelessness of recovery, he received the truth with an appar. 
ently calm indifference. His drooping and beloved wife hovered over his pillow like some 
ministering angel, and while her own heart was a prey to the most bitter sorrow, she soothed, 
strengthened, and supported him to the close. In less than a week he breathed his last, and his 
family, who had been apprized of the melancholy circumstance, arrived just in time to see him 
consigned to a foreign grave. 

This simple, but affecting narrative, which was often interrupted by the convulsive sobs of 
the bereaved mourner, I reveived from the lips of Pauline’s mother; and when she had finished, 
none of us for some time seemed disposed to renew the conversation. I felt languid and o 

ssed by what I had heard. I could not venture to offer a word of consolation to the yo 
fal sufferer, for I felt it would be too world-like and heartless. As I parted with Pauline, 
however, she must have read in my countenance how much I sympathized in her distress, For 
a moment I retained her hand in mine, and gazing on her face, I found thereon written a settled 
and deep-rooted sorrow, which had dimmed the brightness of her eye, and paled the roses of her 
cheek, and seemed to be eating up her lifeday by day. With mutual good wishes and farewells, 
‘we parted; and quitting the house of mourning, I walked hurriedly down the street. “ Poor 
Pauline,” I involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ we have little chance of meeting again, but peace be 
with thee !” 

Shortly afterwards I went down to Mulhausen, but from the depression of commerce, I met 
with the same disheartening results as before. With great struggling, much mortification, and 
some starving, I remained five months, when, being fairly beaten out by that inexorable foe, 
Necessity, I put a knapsack on my back, ten sous (all I had) in my pocket, and in the middle 
of the severe winter of 1831, set out on foot to return to England. By a long and circuitous 
route, I reached Paris, as patient and as pennyless as it is possible for a man to be, and in the 
possession of a little more experience, if not wisdom, than when I landed on the shores of 
France. 

My first thought was of Pauline, and my first business to seek her abode. I soon reached 
the well-remembered door ; knocked, was admitted, and greeted with a warm welcome from the 
matron. I ventured to enquire for her daughter, with an expression of hope that time had 
restored her to cheerfulness and tranquillity. I knew by the cloud that gathered over the face 
of the poor mother, that all was not well. Without uttering a word, she led me to her child's 
bedchamber, and there she lay, pale, but lovely as a statue of pure alabaster, gazing with eyes 
of affection into the face of little Victor, who was carelessly playing with the dark and dis- 
hevelled ringlets of her hair. When her ear caught the sound of a strange footstep, she turned 
her head on the pillow languidly, recognized me, and with a faint, very faint blush of pleasure 
on her cheek, gave me her thin, transparent hand. I started as I touched it: it was as cold as 
ice! She saw what had passed through my mind, for with a smile as mournful and as tender as 
that of a golden autumn evening, she said—‘* Yes, I am much changed, am I nut?” ‘ You are, 
indeed,” I said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes,” she continued, “‘ but it is a change for the better. I am 
much happier than I was when I saw you last, and I shall soon be completely so. I go to be 
re-united to my Henry, in that temple which was not built with hands, through the compas- 
sion and by the power of Him whose symbol I wear.” So saying, she raised a small golden 
crucifix, which was suspended by a ribbon round her neck, and kissed it devoutly. ‘If anything 
could bind me to earth,” she resumed, calmly, “ it would be that aged woman, and this boy, 


the image of his departed father; but my mother will follow soon, and my child I can entrust 
to the protection of Providence. His will be done !” 

After a pause of some minutes, during which the aged mother strove to stifle her sobs, and 
the boy looked from one to the other with serious and bewildered looks, Pauline turned suddenly 
round, while her eyes shone with almost unnatural light, and said rapidly—** Will you come 
and see me to-morrow evening? I shall want to talk with you; but you must leave me now—I 
feel oppressed with sleep. Good night!” I promised I would see her, and left the room over- 
come with my feelings. 

Next evening I went early. Pauline, who lay in a state of stupor, had not spoken for some 
time. Her mother, with the boy on her knee, and some friends, sat round the bed, awaiting 
solemnly the awful hour of dissolution. A long drawn sigh, or a smothered sob, were the only 
sounds which broke a silence that seemed almost unearthly. At length, a voice in thie street, 
immediately below the window of the death-chamber, startled the mournful group. It pro- 
ceeded from one of those itinerant minstrels so common on the continent. He was singing, with 
much skill and power, the celebrated patriotic song, ‘“‘ Za Parisienne,” and after he had com- 
| pleted the first stanza, and began with fresh vigour the second, Pauline awoke suddenly from 
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her lethargy, and seemed to listen with great attention. The last stanza of this song changes 
both in time and tone, becoming exceedingly plaintive and piathetic. It speaks of the coffin and 
the bier, the funeral cavalcade, the roll of the muffled drum, the renown and glory of those who |: 
have won a grave in the cause of liberty, and concludes by calling upon the citizens to pay the | 
last honours to the remains of their departed brethren. Scarcely had the last words escaped the | 
lips of the singer, than Pauline said faintly, but suddenly—‘ Mother, bring me my child, bring 
me Victor!” The child was brought up. She took him round the neck, and gazed long: and | 
earnestly in his face, the boy weeping and asking her when she would get up again. She kissed 
him passionately on the eyes and forehead, and beckoning her mother, kissed her also; then, 
extending her hands to her friends, with a smile that irradiated her whole countenance, she 
closed her eyes, clasped the little golden crucifix to her bosom, moved her lips for a moment, as 
ifin prayer, drew a deep sigh, and the dim mysterious shadow of death blotted out the last 
lingering rays of her mortal life. 

There was a brief pause amongst us, as if we yet questioned the unwelcome truth, but the 
quick change which passed over the face, making it blank and rigid, removed all doubt, and 
one who sat near the bed, put his hand on the lips of Pauline, and said in a whisper which 
startled us—*‘ She is gone!” 

Then rose the voice of grief oncé more within those melancholy walls. The wail of the 
aged mother, the cry of the orphan child, and the tears of surrounding friends, for a moment 
bewildered me, but recollecting myself, I led the feeble creature gently out of the room, and 
went on my way pondering on what I had seen. 

Pauline lies beside her husband in a solitary and secluded corner of Pere-la-Chaise. Her 
child was conveyed to his father’s relations in England. Of Pauline’s mother I know nothing 
further; but the simple truths I have attempted to present in the form of a narrative, I shall 
never forget, and should chance or inclination ever again lead my steps to Paris, my first 
ramble shall be to the resting place of the faithful but unfortunate ‘‘ Pauline.” ; 


THE FATHERLESS. 
BY MRS, CAULTON. 


I stood again beside the hearth a father! when I met thee last 
Where once my father smiled, little thought *twould be 
And though kind voices greeted me, The very last expression 
He welcomed not his child ! Of thy tender love to me ; 
They took me to a grassy grave— I pictured hours of happiness 


I saw the white tombstone, 
And then I knew the tale was true, 
That he indeed was gone ! 


Father! I knelt not by thy side 
When life was fading 

I dreamed not that the dart had sped, 
That thou hadst breathed thy last ; 

I did not see the smile, 
Gleam o’er thy pallid brow. 

But the blessing that thou left thy child, 
Is with me even now! 


Ob! father, *twere a selfish thought 
Kens thay poses end 
e an 

Yet could I call thee one short hour, 

How would I pour to thee 
My heart's full weight of suffering, 

y love, and misery. 


I'd lie once more upon thy breast 
As I was wont to lie, 
little child thou me 
ith a parent’s perfect joy ; 
And thou should’st kiss away my tears, 
And smile away my pain,— 
Oh! father, father, those are hours * 
- That may not come again. 


ithin our quiet home,— 
And what destroyed my vision'd bliss? 
A shadow from the tomb. 


My father, didst thou see the pang 
t rent my heart in twain 

When first they told me that thy voice 
I ne'er should hear again ? 

Oh no, thou didst not; thy freed soul 
E’re then had winged her flight 

To the mansions of eternity. 
The realms of endless light. 


Thou had'st been welcomed e’re that hour 
By her, thy sainted child, 
Who, a little while before thee, passed, 
A spirit undefiled ; 
The strains that angels hymn, 
No strain can hush its melody, 
No death her eye can dim. 


My sainted dear ones! I will ; 
at ye are freed from eart “4 
That sin, nor woe, can ever more, 
Within your breasts have birth. 
And I will whisper to my heart, 
When grief is bursting o’er, 
“They are not dead, ie ones, 
Nor lost, but ‘ gone . 
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HOWITT’S “RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY.” 


The singular position of England as a kind of midway resting-place for the tide of population 
which has teemed from the heart of Europe for centuries, northward and westward, until, by 
the discovery of the New World, it found ample vent for its restless myriads, intimately connects 
us with both hemispheres, and entitles us to enquire, with something like paternal authority, 
into the manners, government, and progress of our juniors across the Atlantic, as Mr. Dicken} 
has recently done on our behalf, and greatly to our satisfaction ; and not the less so because the] 
saucy jackanapes have thrown themselves into a towering passion with him for plainly and ho. 
nestly rebuking their misdoings. 

We are now invited by Mr. Howitt to the contemplation of our own “ father land”—the 
country of our ancestry, whence we have derived many of our most -valuable institutions ani 
privileges, to which we are indebted for the art of printing and all its consequent endless source: 
of enjoyment and advancement—for deliverance from the superstitious darkness, thraldom, ani 
degradation in which Europe was held until the Monk of Wittemberg broke the spell of papacy 
—and for what is more valuable still, the cool energy and industrious perseverance which 
preeminently distinguishes our national character, and which appears designed by Providence 


to carry the influence and Christianity of our beloved country into every corner of the habit-™ G 


able globe. 


Deprecating as in the highest degree unseemly the avowed contempt with which “the kindrellll|o 


nation” of the United States affects to regard ‘the old country,” it is a peculiarly felicitous, 
circumstance that modern Germany has found in Mr. Howitt a traveller so deeply imbued with 


true and unaffected patriotism, as to enter with almost filial tenderness and enthusiasm upon 
the task he has assigned to himself, of illustrating and contrasting German life with that of 
England, tracing the endless intertwinings of the languages and habits of the dwellers in the two 
countries,—the characteristic beauties of German scenery, its rivers, mountains, and forests ; its 
traditions and poetry, and its “simple, swarming, and indefatigable people.” Nor can we regari 
this volume as merely amusing ; we are introduced by it into more intimate fellowship with ow 
ancient brethren—the distance which space, and difference of language, had previously inter 


posed, are here annihilated, and it is impossible to rise from the perusal of Mr. Howitt’s book, 
without agreeing with him that Germany, of all others, “ is a country which, to the British poe 


antiquarian, and philologist, must ever be arich mine; for we cannot now live long in it with™m™ 


out every day seeing more and more, in the practices and speech of the people, the origins 
many of our ideas, customs, and terms, which was before unknown to us. In the language 
the common people,” he continues, ‘‘ and especially in the Plat-deutsch, it is astonishing to 
find, after a lapse of a thousand years, how much remains which has been transplanted into and 
exists in ours, especially in the language of the common people of England. But it is when we 
look on the-map of Europe, and consider the location, the extent, the population, and charactet 
_| of this country, in reference to these circumstances in the other nations of Europe—it is thet 
_| that we see how important it must be for England to cultivate a memory of the ancient kinship 
and an alliance of friendship, as well as interest with Germany. Of all the Continental countries 
it is with Germany that we have been oftenest compelled to alliance by the intrignes and 
assumptions of other nations. It is with Germany that least of all, through our whole history; 
have we had wars and rivalry. Across the Channel lies restless France ; a nation like ourselve 
too active and ambitious to live so near us without perpetual heart-burnings against us. But 
France is at the same time the nation which has not merely bickered with us, but has been the 
grand lump of leaven in the kneading-trough of Europe. Vain, fond of martial glory, ambitiow 
of dominance, France has been from age to age also something more than leaven ; it has been the 
political volcano of Europe, hurling forth on all sides its burning cinders and scalding lava. No 
country has felt this so much as Germany : it is probable that none is destined still to feel it more 


Whether war, however, once more be waged, or the better knowledge of national and intern«ffi 


tional interests shall prolong peace, nothing is more obvious than that at present it is the life 
only of Louis Philippe which gives Europe quietness; and that the moment that his firm and 
wise hand drops from the reins of government, the fiery spirit of France will burst forth i 
extraordinary forms. By the union of England and Germany, however, must peace be thet 
achieved, or war successfully waged. It was by this union that we lived through the mos 


terrible explosion which France ever made; it was by this that we put down the most terrible | 
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ife™§ bis English sympathy for their German sisters. 


Nf German militia are still called the Landwehr, or “ warriors of the soil.” Allemagne, or Allmannen, is even more characteris- 
(mc; for it means a democracy, or that “all the men” had a voice in public matters. Deutschland, the general name now 


"fy tous among many sects of men “ fierce in freedom.” 
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war which France ever made; it was by this that we put down the most terrible conqueror that 
it or any country ever sent forth;” and again, “there is no other Continental nation with 
which, spite of our national dissimilarities, we have so many points of coincidence, or so 
kindred a character in literature, science, and social life.” 

The singular, and in many respects painful contrasts presented in the existing condition of 
the two countries, open to the historian, the philosopher, and the Christian, as well as to the 
statesman, a wide field for the most intensely interesting investigation. Germany, once em- 
phatically the land of the free, as the etymology of all its names imports,* we now behold fast 
bound under the paternal despotism of its numerous lords; whilst England, with an inextin- 
guishable hereditary attachment to monarehy—which survived the shock of the civil wars and 
the more recent influence and example of France—is really governed by an executive virtually 
elected by the people. We look back upon Germany leading the van in the religious and men- 
tal revolution of the sixteenth century, which shook to its centre the previously consolidated 
empire of the twin false systems of the schools’ philosophy and the dogmas of the church. We 
see her now involved in the darkness and misery of practical infidelity, and in the whirlpool of 
|a baseless, spurious philosophy, which rejects at once divine revelation, the testimony of history, 
land the deductions of experience, and boasting the unenviable distinction that her illuminati 
ifirst sowed the dragon’s teeth, under the influence of which, the sons of unhappy France rose 
|up in horrible rage against each other and the rest of Europe, visiting with heaviest vengeance 
\the source of their own destructive delusion. England, again, following slowly in the rear of 
|Germany at the Reformation, has, in the main, amidst all her political changes, ever held fast 
\the liberty with which divine truth had made her free, and now occupies the glorious office 
\of diffusing that truth, by means of her societies and agencies, her merchants and missionaries, 
|and even by her armies and navies, in all the languages of earth’s innumerable tribes, 

“Who hail her in her present hour, 
From the Meridian arch of power, 
Shedding the lustre of her reign, 
Like sunshine, over land and main.” 

At the present moment the education of the people is a subject of commanding interest in 
both countries, and each presents the most extraordinary and anomalous results from causes 
diametrically opposite. In Germany education is compulsory, systematic, and universal; in 
England it is voluntary, uncontrolled, and partial; yet, if we except music, the mass of the 
|population in Germany are as far behind the same body in this country in intelligence, taste, 
and general knowledge, as we are in advance of our ancestors some centuries back; and 
although the friends of general instruction here may find much to admire in these educational 
institutions of Germany, they will also discover, in their results, much to check the ardour of 
their sanguine anticipations. On the other hand, those who have apprehended mischief from 
the introduction of universal compulsory instruction, may not only find their fears allayed, 
but, availing themselves of the manifest defects of the continental systems, and profiting by 
their failure, may safely take the initiative in this important national undertaking, which cannot 
be much longer delayed with safety to our institutions, and which, if neglected by those best 
qualified by station, intelligence, and leisure, will assuredly fall into hands infinitely less 
competent. 


The social condition of the labouring population in each of the countries, suggests another 
remarkable series of contrasts, on the one hand of mental inferiority and physical comfort, on 
the other of superior intelligence, invention, and national greatness, combined with pauperism 
and bodily suffering. Some of these points we propose hereafter to notice more fully, and on 
all of them, and many other equally interesting, the English reader will obtain a great accession 
of well digested and valuable information in the work before us, conveyed in the beauty and 
petspicuity of Mr. Howitt’s happiest style, and ever and anon enlivened by traits of national 
tharacter, scenery, and incident—instinct with poetry, and redolent of sweet reminiscences of 
tural life in happy old England, of which, after all, Mr. Howitt is too deeply enamoured ever 
to become a permanent absentee from its shores. The very cows of Albion are dear to him, and 
ina pleasant chapter we find him thus giving expression to his friendly regard for them, and 


* German is Wehrmannen, and literally means, ‘the men who warred in defence of their own homes ;” and the 


inuse by the Germans themselves, may be rendered “ the land of the Deutschen,’ or Teutones; a race at one time conspi- 
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It is quite repulsive to our English feelings to see the manner in which the cows are worked in this country. An 
English lady observed to a German one, that of all things she would not like to be a German woman of the common 
class, or a German cow, for they were both unmercifully worked. The German lady thought it a good answer to 
say, that she certainly would in this, as in any other country, prefer being a lady to an ordinary woman, and that she 
should not choose to be a cow at all. The English lady here again rejoined, “ but of all cows not a German cow” 
In England, that paradise of countries, the cow is a privileged and most luxurious animal. She lies down in 

tures, and by the still waters, at perfect leisure. In summer, she is half buried in plenty. In beautiful herds,— 
ir as those herds of Apollo, which fed in the meadows of Trinacria or of Asphodel,—they graze the most famous 
pastures in the world. and present to the eye of the lover of the country, one of the most lovely spectacles which the 
country can shew. They slowly rove from one portion of their extensive bounds to another, or lie down amid a blaze 
of golden and purple flowers and greenest grass, pictures of plenty, images and indicators of the farming wealth of 
England, which nothing can surpass. ‘They stand in company, beneath the shade of drooping willows and polished 
alders, in the glittering passage of the brook at noontide in groups rich enough to raise a Cuyp or Ruysdael from the 
dust. O Devon, or Hereford, Durham, Northumberland, Chester, or Gloucester, what country on the face of the 
earth can shew meadows like yours, with cattle like yours?) What has this planet to exhibit of fat and milky like 
yours; enough to make the jolly heart of the English farmer proud, and big, and buttery, as it is? And what would 
you sav, did you see the life of a cow in Germany? Here for the most brilliant portion of the year, she is shut upin 
close prison. There are no green meadows, no running streams; no roving in sleek, round-bodied, dappled, and lowing 
herds for her. She is cooped up in a little dark stall. Old women and young women, and children with creels on 
their backs, go out with hooks, and cut rough grass and rampant weeds from under bushes in the woods, along the 
roadsides, and in the corners of fields, for her. Docks, chervil, rough sedge from the river’s brink, anything that is 
green and eatable, is piled in baskets on old women’s heads, and brought home toher. Shut up there, the very smell 
of aught green is enough to make her devour it. In summer, the lower leaves of the dick-riiben are stripped off for} 
her ; lucerne is grown for her, and odds and ends of cabbage, carrots, and turnip-leaves fallto her share. She cannot 
rove in fields, for there are none. She cannot climb the hill-sides, for there climb the vines; and the plains are full 
of corn, green crops, and tobacco, without a hedge to keep her from picking and stealing. When she comes out, it 
is to labour. With a fellow slave she is seized by the horns; a yoke is clapped on the back of her head, one end at 
which rests on hers, and the other on the head of her fellow: this is strapped fast, and secured to the pole of the} 
wagon or the plough, and thus with her meek forehead fast in the stocks of labour, she is driven a-field, or to market, 
to perform all the work of her peasant-master. It is a pitiable sight to see a couple of these mild and gentle pai 
coming along with their heads hung down, and immoveable in any direction, “ for they must move together, if they 
move at all;” while behind comes the driver, whipping and bawling, “ wisht! wisht!” or “ yisht! yisht! oot! oot! 
oot! woa! woa! ah! uhoo! and such like sounds. While she lives, this is the lot of the German cow! She has| 
not the satisfaction of her milk flowing in warm and foamy streams into union with that of a score of her fellows, and 
thence arising piles of rich golden butter, and the splendid masses of Stilton or double Gloucester. Such glorious 
productions as Stilton, Dunlop, or double Gloucester, never enter the region of a German peasant’s imagination: on 
the contrary, her isolated stream goes to furnish only a butter, meagre, pallid, and poor, or cheeses formed in the 
palm of the hand, and dried on the outside of the window-sill, more like hens’ eggs than anything beside. When 
she dies, too, miserable cow! she has not even the satisfaction of dying fat ! 


Similar feelings have prompted the following graphic sketch of English landscape, which no 
other pen could have more happily drawn than in these few lines ;—the last five are a perfect 
picture :— 


As we have repeatedly remarked, the enclosed condition of the country in England has made every man’s estate his 
aradise there. It has given rise to the erection of the most beautiful and luxuriously furnished country seats every where.| 
t has scattered them, not into grouped towns, but amongst the villages and flowery fields the whole island over. Wealthy 

farm-houses and picturesque cottages are dispersed amongst them, and amongst the woods and meadows from one end of the 
country to the other. The traveller, when he emerges from the hill-tracts, does not find alone a ploughed field, and stretch | 
his eyes in eager anticipation of the next far-off lying village ; but he travels forward amidst a perpetual series of beautie| 
and attractious. Around everywhere are richest fields, whose divided hedges of hawthorns and hedgerow trees are full of 
a poetical beauty. Herds and flocks fill the fields and hills with a rich variety, Old lanes hang their dewy boughs, and 
their wild-roses and elder-flowers over him. He passes through villages, where all is so neat, so reposing, so picturesque, 
that every house looks like a home to be coveted ; and by aucient parks, where the old oak of England stretches its sturdy 
boughs over the ruddy herds of deer. These things all have tended to create the country life of England, and to give it its 


peculiar charm. 


The writer’s national predilections are not, however, permitted to obscure his perception of| 
the poetic and beautiful peculiar to the magnificent scenery of Germany ; and in his delinea-| 
tion of its first impressions the reader is, in one brief sketch, transported to the shores of the! 
Rhine, crowded with its thousand objects of interest and wonder. To those whose resources, 
confine them to the enjoyment of descriptions of foreign lands, Mr. Howitt’s judicious and con- 
stant reference to English standards of comparison will present a vivid and accurate picture of 


the distinctive features of the country he describes. Take the following passage as an illus 
tration : 


My entrance to the country was by the Rhine, the way by which the great bulk of travellers enter it, and certainly the 
most beautiful and impressive of all. You are thus introduced, at once, to that class of its natural scenery in which its 
natural beauty lies, its mountains and its rivers. Amongst these again, you behold, considered in all points of view, it 
noblest rivers, and mountains which, if not on the grandest scale, are, perhaps. the fairest average specimens of its mountains 
that can be met with. They have no pretence to compare with those portions of the Alps which belong to Germany, but 
they are about as lofty as most other of the German hills ; are more varied in their aspect ; are full of tradition ; of evidences 
of past history and commotions ; and, as a vine-land, you shall find nothing so extensive, so perfect, or so picturesque in} 
any other quarter of the nation. 

Spite of all that has been written about the Rhine, from the glowing poetry of Childe Harold, which still remains the 
most descriptive, and most answering in the felicitous truth of its epithets to one’s own feelings, down through the journals} 
of hosts of travellers, to Fennymore Cooper's elaborate comparison of it with his native Hudson, in his Heidenmauer, it is} 
much to say, that though many visitors are somewhat disappointed on first approaching the Rhinegau near Bonn, yet thereat 
few who are not thoroughly enraptured with the full course of this scenery from the Seven Mountains to Bingen, and the} 
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more so, if they remain a few days on its banks, penetrate into its hidden valleys, or if they view it a second time. The 
great want about it is that of full-grown and noble wood; but this is a gréat, common, and growing want in Germany, | 
| where wood is the almost only fuel with which forty millions of people have to cook the year round, and to warm themselves 

! through their long and severe winter. But the loftiness and varying wildness of its hills ; its sky-seeking pinnacles of 
crag, on which are often perched the most picturesque of ruined, or yet habitable castles ; its black precipices ; its splintered 
and naked gigantic piles of rocks ; its miles and scores of miles of hanging vineyards, all in the neatest order of cultivation, 
and supported with terraces and walls on rocky and steep eminences, which bear testimony to the most incessant labour of 
ages ; its wood-crowned summits ; its lelici valleys opening right and left as you proceed; its green fields and gardens, 
fall of happy-looking peasantry, on its river banks ; its fine old ruins of castles and convents on the mountain heights ; and 
towns, and towers, and villages strewn along its shores for scores and hundreds of miles, so quaint, so old-fashioned, so 
dimmed and darkened with the hues of antiquity, and yet so full of life and population ;—it is impossible to witness all this 
without the deepest delight and enthusiasm; and, when you have seen many other and very glorious rivers, you shall still 
' acknowledge that this is a true region of poetry and beauty. : 

The river itself is a most noble and glorious river. The Thames, from London to the sea, and upwards to Richmond, 
is the grandest spectacle of the kind which the world ever has had or has yet to shew. The mighty and most wealthy and 
populous city on its banks, with all its world-influences, and its irrepressible activity ; its masses of ships iying for miles 
on its surface, or coming in from, and going out to every region of the earth; the life, the stir, the flying steamers, the 
sounds of business and cries of mariners—it is no wonder that it fills all foreigners with inexpressible astonishment, and 
makes the Englishman proud of his native land and people. Then the beauty of the bordering fields and villages, and 
country mansions; and, as you pass above London, of these and of its princely gardens and delicious homes, is such as is 
nowhere else to be seen. But, for the river itself, its greatness lies in a comparatively short course. It is not for the river 
ofan island to claim the extensive avd continued size of a river of the continent, and which takes its source in the Alps, 
The island flood, though peerless in its lower course in all those attributes of greatness which a great people has heaped 
about it, soon decreases to a woderate though beautiful stream; aud being accustomed to this circumstance. we islanders 
fee) the same sentiment of admiration and surprise on ascending the Rhine for three or four hundred miles, which dictated 
those m: st expressive lines of Lord Byron— 


But thou exulting and abounding river, 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow. 


It is this “ exulting and abounding” character which is the great character of the Rhine. Fur as you go, for several 
hundred miles, it is still large, full to the banks, vigorous in its current, and magnilicent in the affluence of its waters. No 
receding tide leaves a hollow and slimy channel. As the steamer ploughs its way, its swell rushes, in living ripples, 
amongst the grass and hauging flowers on its margin, or scours in curling silver the black adamant of its rocks. People in 
gay costumes enliven its smiling vineyards ; and a life of boats, trade barges, and rafts, moves everywhere on its surface. 
The rivers of Germany are genvrally the great highways of its commerce, and its population gathers taickly on their banks. 
This is pre-eminently the case with the Rhine. 


To the out-of door life of the peasantry, who constitute the great body of the population, the 
fourth and fifth chapters of the work are exclusively devoted, and in the facts there exhibited 
we find an ample solution to many of the problems in German character. Mr. Howitt observes— 


In Germany the peasants are the great and ever-present objects of country life. They are the great population of the 
country, because they themselves are the possessors. This country is, in fact, for the most part, in the hands of the people. 
It is parcelled out amonyst the multitude ; and wherever you go, instead of the great halls, the vast parks, and the broad 
lands of the nubility and gentry, as in England, you see the perpetual evidences of an agrarian system ‘The exceptions to 
this, which I sl:ail afterwards point out, are the exceptions, they are not the rule. The peasauts are not, as with us, for the 
most part totally cut off from property in the soil they cultivate, totally dependent on the labour afforded by others,—they 
are themselves the proprietors. It is perhaps from this cause that they are probably the most industrious peasantry in the 
world. They labour busily, early and late, because they feel that they are labouring for themselves The women and 
children all work as well as the men, for it is family work ; uay, the women often work the hardest. They reap, thrash, 
mow, work’on the fullows,do anything In summer, without shoes and stockings, clad in a dark blue petticoat and body 
of the same, or iu other colours, according to the costume of the neighbourhood, and with their white chemise sleeves in 
contrast with their dress, and with their hair burut of a singed brown, or into different hues, with the sun, they are all out 
in the hot fields. Nay, you may even see women driving a wagon, in which two or three men are sittiyy at ea-e smoking. 
They take the dinrers to the fields, frequently giving to the lesser children a piece of bread, and locking them up in the 
cottage till they come home again, the older ones being at the school till they join them in the afternoon. 

This would be thoughta hard life in England ; but hard as it is, is not to be compared with the condition of labourers in 
some agricultural parts of a dear country like England, where eight or nive shillings a week, and no cow, no pig, no fruit 
for the market, no work in the winter, but dependence for everything on a master, a constant feeling of anxiety, and the 
desperate prospect of ending his days in a Union workhouse, is too commonly the labourer’s lot. The German peasants 
work hard, bui they have uo actual want. Every man has his house, his orchard, his roadside trees, as we have seen, 
commonly so hung with fruit that he is obliged to prop and secure them all ways, or they would be torn to pieces. He 
has his corn-plot, his plet for mangel-wurzel, for hemp, and so on. He is his own master ; and he, and every member of 
his family, have the strongest motives to labour. You see the effect of this in that unremitting diligence which is beyond 
that of the whole world besides, and his economy, which is still greater, 


It is manifest here that in this unremitting activity in open-air labours, with the most powerful 
stimulants to industry and frugality, and such a portion of the produce of his toil as amply 
supplies his moderate wants—the German labourer has every physical reason for cheerful con- 
tentment, and we cordially join in the wish that in our land “the English peasant had more 
individual property, however small, to excite a spirit of activity, economy, and self dependence.” 
The allotment system is calculated admirably to supply this desideratum, and we trust it may 
be still more extensively adopted. Two serious objections, however, exist to the agrarian 
system of Germany. 

The perpetual subdivision of property amongst children has, in many parts, brought so much poverty on all, that it has 
been found necessary to check the effect of this by makirg the land, in some states, descend to the eldest son, in others to 


the youngest, by a law of what is called the Majorat or the Minorat, of majority or minority. 
The general possession of the soil by the peasantry has, moreover, driven the higher and more refined classes almost 
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entirely into the towns; and thus that beautiful mixture of society which prevails in the country in England, is here alto. 
gether lost. Those varied houses and estates which embellish the whole landscape in England are here unknown. That 
wealth and taste and intelligence which the resid of all cl in the country diffuse over the whole of rural life, are 
here withdrawn, and the peasautry are left to their unmixed native rudeness and igrorance. They all are educated to a 
certain extent it is true, and to what extent we shall hereafter shew; but all example and stimulus, which spring froma 
more educated and refined class, are removed from the observation of the vast country population. They must for ever 
remain pretty much what they are, in every sense,—plodding labourers. 


Again, from the unceasing employment of the females in field labours, another and more 
formidable class of evils arise, in their universal neglect of cleanliness, to which, happily, 
England affords no parallel, if we except the emigrant Irish, and the inmates of the crowded 
alleys of London, and.a few other large cities. 


It is in England only that the cottages of the peasantry are so clean, so neat, so sweet, so picturesque, and even | 
tical. Itis impossible that the German women, old and young, can at once be out of doors and at home ; at once work. | 
ing all sunburnt and dusty in the fields and woods, and in their houses washing, scouring, mending, and making all domestic | 
and attractive. In fact there is nothing which so at once extinguishes all the poetical preconceptions which you may have! 
imbibed from German Marchen and popular literature of the peasant life as going into any of their houses. What a con.| 
trast to those sweet little peasant-nests which are scattered all over England, thick as flowers in a summer field! Those| 
litle huts, which, however poor they may be in themselves, stand in summer in their lovely little gardens, and are clothed | 
to the thatch with roses and vines, and have their flower beds sending their odours into them with the sound of bees, and| 
within are as clean and bright as nice hands can make them; and have in winter a cheering fire blazing in the chimney, 
and the mother, neat as the house itself, sitting at her sewing, or making wholesome household bread that a prince mi 
eat and thank God for it ; and with its little chambers and clean linen all sv fresh, and it fills the mind of the beholder with 
a spirit of cheerfulness. 

Many sad inroads, indeed, have the pressure and poverty of late years made into these rural paradises in some parts of 
England ; but yet, even as they now are, what a contrast are they to the houses of the ‘:erman bauers! These houses are 
generally their own. They are strongly built; for the most part, of stoue, and it is probable that they have less real 
anxiety in them than those of the English; but, in all else which makes our humble homes attractive, what a coutrast! 
Outwardly, there is little of the picturesque or of neatness about them, except their orchards and vineyards; inwardly, 
how dingy, ant dirty, and cheerless! In winter, instead of the blazing fire casting its pleasant glow cn all the walls, a 
black iron stove in a corner seems to make the gloomy place gloomier. There are troops of children, none of the cleanest, 
often seeming to have their large heads set on as large bodies, with very little neck, and with very unkempt hair ; and the 
smells which proceed from one thing or another are inexpressible, and often almost stifling. This want of cleanliness and 
neatness, and these repulsive smells, meet you in all the houses of the common people. In country inns, where the 
English have not been accustomed to go, you find it a most difficnlt matter to harden yourselves to the endurance of 
passing a night. In the houses of the burgher class it is too often the same. A sense of want of cleanness, a feeling of| 
grit and dust under your feet on the naked floor, fill you with disgust to everything; but how the pungent and peculiar) 
smells of common German houses are compounded it would be difficult to say. Even in good houses in cities, where suites) 
of rooms are let, especially where there are shops below them, you have such overpowering odours as to make them intoler.| 
able. With this nuisance, no doubt, sour-krout, sour paste—with which, spite of the superiority of yeast, they still persist | 
to leaven their bread, and which therefore stands long fermenting iu their kneading-tubs—a sort of sour curds, and soft! 
cheeses, with which you sce the children’s faces often smeared from eyes to chin ; their tobacco, their oils and vinegar in| 
their perpetual salads, have pretty close conuexion. Into such houses as I have had occasion to enter, as intu country inns,| 
bauers’ houses, and those of tradesmen, many of them carrying on much busi , I have seldom or never been surprised by | 
an air of neatness and cleanliness, but have often been so nearly stifled as to be obliged to make a speedy retreat, One| 
cannot conceive how these people can live in it; but custom has made them entirely unconscious of all this, and probably| 
these “ aromatic gales” and rich atmospheres may even to them have become charming. Let us step again into the fresh air. | 


Besides this general habit of uncleanness, in itself a perpetual bar to mental culture, other 
and more obvious evidences abound of the stunted and dwarfish condition of German mind in| 
the masses.—The miserable condition of the streets in the towns, both in their lighting, pav- 
ing, and general regulations, all of which are ina state that “ would not be tolerated for a 
single week irfthe worst managed country town in England,”—the inelegant and inconvenient 
construction of their coaches and other conveyances, sledges always excepted,—but above all, 
the absurd and deeply-rooted superstitions of the common people, and the character of the read- 
ing provided for them,—all demonstrate that a general system of instruction was greatly needed, 
and that, much as that in operation has been lauded, it has hitherto failed to confer any great boon 
on its recipients. ‘In fact,” says Mr. Howitt, after passing ahigh eulogy on the principle of 
providing schools for the whole population, (in which we heartily concur,) ‘ the general results 
of universal education are very different from what we would a priori have imagined.” After 
an interesting comparison between the superior classes, in which our country has the decided 
advantage, from the considerations that in Germany the student passes at once from school or 
college, with a kind of military precision, into the track of his profession and its concomitant 
information, relinquishing, in so doing, the pursuit of all extraneous knowledge,—whilst in 
England every man of ordinary ability really but then begins his practical education,—our tr» 
veller thus proceeds to illustrate what furnishes the true elements of national intelligence. 


While England has been bitterly upbraided, and not unjustly, for the neglect of the education of its working 
classes by government, there is no country in which so much has been done by the people themselves, and by the 
press; for the diffusion of popular information, and for supplying intellectual aliment to all as fast as they become 
educated. With our cheap books, periodicals and newspapers, we have even outrun the ach of our schools, and 
the moment a man can read, he finds knowledge lying all round him like a manna. While Germany, on the other 
hand, has done so much for universal education, there are few countries which have done less for carrying out the 
a re of education, by supplying the great mass with sound sources of information as fast as they are 
prepared for it. 


| 
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The English mechanic has his library, his rt sa and his cheap and yet handsome editions of standard 
authors. The German mechanic has few or none of these. The English mechanic finds in his library a multitude of 
the best authors in his language ; but the German, if he found them, could not readthem. Our language, simple in 
its construction, and written in a popular style, is as intelligible to a tolerably sensible mechanic as to a lord ; but it is 
very different with the German. His language is most artificial in its construction, and involved in its style. The 
common people cannot pretend to speak, or even to comprehend its grammatical niceties; and as it is written by the 
standard authors, it is as much Greek to them as Greek itself. This is a great obstacle to the spread of intelligence 
amougst the multitude. They must be educated far beyoud what they are at present, to comprehend the best writers 
of their native language. For this reason, we see no such cheap re-prints of all the best authors in Germany, as we 
see in England. They have. it is true. their Penny Magazine and Penny Cyclopedia; but these do not go amongst 
the multitude, as do our Penny Magazine, Saturday Magazine, and Chambers’ Journal. Their minds are not quick- 
ened by politics, for that is a dead region to them. Their newspapers contaiu a scrap of news from all parts of the 
world ; more from other countries than their own. — Discussions of political t»pics, bo'd callings in question of their 

wernment’s acts, there are none. The world of politics, with all its mind-stirring schemes, is shut to them ; and if 
Sey venture into it, they soon knock their heads against so many posts-and-rails of government prohibition that 
they are glad to walk out again. 

But this is still more vastly the case in the country. Here lies the great difference between English and German 
society ; here lies the great difference between the facilities for the spread of popular information between the two 
countries. In England a mixed population lives throughout the whole country ; rich and poor, all classes live there: 
but as we have earlier remarked, the case is totally different in Germany. There is nothing like our Englsh rural 
lifethere. The great mass of the population of Germany is agricultural, and therefore lives in the country ; but 
that mass is almost purely and exclusively a peasantry. In each village is a clergyman and a doctor, with perhaps an 
official of one kind or another ; and all besides are of the Bauer-stand, the rank of peasants, be they rich or poor. 

| They most of them possess land, and all are to a degree educated. But they have no politics to rouse thew ; and 
| with few exce tions, no examples of greater elegance of life, or greater intelligeuce, to excite their emulation. 
They are all alike, they see no necessity for an advance in mental cultivation. All work hard, smoke hard, many 
drink hard, and the young dance hard; and so they go through the world. . 

What then is the state of education amongst this great and prevalent class—amongst what, indeed, may be 
called the people in Germany? All go to school, ¢. e., in winter all the children go to school the greater part of the 
day. In summer they go from six in the morning till eleven, which is their dinner-time. This, w th av interval or 
two for play, is their school day in summer. In the afternoon they go tu the fields and woods to labour. At twelve 
or fourteen years of age they quit the school altogether ; and all work—father, mother, brothers aud sisters—in the 
fields. Their life, gs we have seen, is a life of incessant labour. What education they therefore acquired in 
school is all that they do acquire. This consists of a little reading, writing. arithmetic, and siuging. This is their 
education, and here it ceases. They never pursue it farther themselves. They have no time, and uo inclination. 
Whatever might be the case in Eugland,—however there a universal education might set all leads on fire ; tarn 
ploughmen into poets, fillers of carts and fellers of wood into philosophers, millers into metaphysicians, and 
patchers of soles of shoes into preachers to souls of men,—there is not a glimpse of such an effervesceuce in Ger- 
many. The working people are artizans and Baners, and nothing more, There cau be no greater proof of it 
than, though they once had a glorious old poetical shoemaker, Hans Sachs, they yet have vo Burns, no Hogg, no 
Allan Cunningham, no Clare, no Bloomfield. But there is still a more curious proof of it, and that is in the books 
which this class, this universally educated class of Germany, actually read at this moment. These may be seen b 
any one on the stails of any fair. This is a curious spectacle, and deserving of the most particular notice of the 
friends of popular education. In Germany, the count y of this universal education, where it has in some States 
been estab ned for these twenty years and more, behold the book shop from which the bulk of the working popu- 
lation derive their supply of reading ! 


Here follows an amusing, but humiliating, enumeration of the contents of the popular book- 


stalls, the books on which are described as containing the most childish trash, the sole literature 
of all agricultural and hand-working Germany. In the more catholic states the universal 


4 answer of the booksellers to the question, whether the peasantry purchased many books, was— 
a/a| “not a book, except Kalendars and Prayer Books.” These are filled with ridiculous and blas- 
tf | Phemous legends, prayers, charms, and nostrums, worthy only of the Priesthood, who have 
1 been branded for ages with the merited opprobrium of having held the Keys of Knowledge, 
| and neither entering its sacred temple themselves nor permitting those who would. This leads 
, | Us to the dark era of German history,—to which may be traced every step of its downward 
ty progress, both in civil freedom and religious, moral, and intellectual standing,—when Jesuitism 


effectually quenched the vital energies of the empire in the blood of thousands on thousands of 


ts\ | het noblest sons, and reduced her to a state of utter prostration and mental desolation, from 
et || Which we fear centuries must elapse before she can be rescued. This is an unpopular truth in 
ed the present day; in countries like our own and in America, where representative forms of 
ori | government prevail, the apologists for papal authority have sedulously and successfully laboured 


to efface from the public mind the memory of the doings of their predecessors; and finding it 
no longer politic to pay court to despotic monarchs, they fawn upon and flatter the democracy, 
pander to their prejudices, and invoke their aid as the persecuted, oppressed, victims of an ancient 
and venerable faith. To all these false pretences Mr. Howitt exhibits an unqualified contradic- 
tion, in his notice of the scene of the celebrated thirty years’ war, which we quote almost entire. 
Under the victorious generalship of Ziska and the Procopii, the Bohemians fought for their religion and con- 
quered, Taborites, Horebites, Utraquists, Orphans, all had fought with a fierce and terrible enthusiasm, and had 
wrested from the hands of Sigismund the concession of their religous freedom; but the Jesuits, and their tool the 
dreadful Ferdinand II. in the Thirty Years’ War, had taken a terrible revenge, and rooted out their faith and their 
descendants together, with a savage ferocity unparalleled by any other scene in history. In this great struggle, 
where Pope and Emperor, Spain and Austria, combined for the destruction of Protestantism in Germany, Bohemia, 
and Hungary, the peasantry had no Ziska to lead them to conquest. Nobly and well did they stand to the death, in 
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many a murderous fight; but the great champion of the Protestant faith, Gustavus Adolphus, fell at Liitzen, and 
their peasant chiefs, their Fadingen, their Wiellengen, their Wolf Warm, or even their mysterious leader, the Un- 
known Student, were not a match for the whole power of Austria, and the genius of Pappenheim, Walleustein, 
Tilly, and Picolomini. Eveu Germany, with the gallant Bernhard of Weimar, one of the most perfect models of a 
true-hearted and Christian hero who ever lived, and the martial ability of John von Werth, Mercy, Torstenson, 
Banner and Wrangle, in her aid, shrunk before the hosts of Austria and Spain, and the petty jealousies of princes 
calling themselves Protestants, and made an ignominious e. But Bohemia! never was there such a butchery, 
--a deep, deadly, and persevering butchery of a peopie! From end to end of the country marched great armies, 
overwhelming every attempt at resistance by the outraged people; and in their train, from village to’ village, and 
from house to house, went the Jesuits with troops of dragoons, to convert the survivors to the holy mother church, 
The command was to forsake heresy and be converted ; the arguments were bullets, and the refusal death. Hence 
comes the phrase of dragooning people into anything. 

There is something inexpressibly fearful in the history of these days in Bohemia. The whole land was one 
amphitheatre of martyrdom. The horrible bigot Emperor, with true Spanish blood iu his veins, knelt, telling his 
beads before his saints, and issuing orders to extirpate Protestantism, til nearly every trace of it and of human life 
had vanished together. The peopie fousht, aud often conquered, but in vain; and then issued forth that strange 
apparition—the Unknown Student. What a singular ep:sode is his advent in the history of this war! His real 
name and origin were unkuown, and will always remain so. He had all the reckless euthusiasin of the student; 
the zeal of the hero or the saint ; and the eloquence which tiugles in the ears of wronged men, and runs throngh 
the quick nerves like fire. Solemn and mysterious, he stood forth in the hour of need, like a spirit from heaven. 
The wondering people gathered round him, listened, and fo'lowed with shouts to victory. They stood in the field 
Gmunden, in the face of the magnificent Salzburg Alps. The Unknown Student was in the midst of them ; and, 
pointing to the lake, the forests, the hills, and the glittering alpine summits above and around them, he asked if 
they would not fight for so glorious a land, and for the simple and true hearts in those rocky fastnesses? Ln the 
camp of Pappenheim they heard the fiery words of his haraugue; they heard the vows which burst forth like the 
voice of the sea in reply, and the hymn of faith which followed. From rock, ravine, and forest, rushed forth the 
impetuous peasant thousands; and even the veterans of Pappenheim could not sustain the shock. The right wing 
scattered and fled; the peasant army, with the Unknown Student at their head, pursuing and hewing them down. 
There was a wild flight to the very gates of Gmunden. Then came back the fiery Unknown with his flushed thou- 
sands. He threw himself on the left wing of Pappenheim with the fury of a lion. There was a desperate struggle; 
the troops of Pappenheim wavered, victory huug on the uplifted sword of the Unknown Student, when a ball 
struck him, and his réle was played out. His head, hoisted on a spear, was a sign of shivering dismay to his fol- 
7 They fled, leaving on the field four thousand of their fe:lows dead; Pappenbeim ayd extermination in 
their rear. 

What a picture is that which the historians draw of the horrors which this so-called religious war inflicted on 
all Germany. Some of them reckon that the half, aud others that two-thirds, of the whole population perished in 
it. In Saxony alone, within two years, 900,000 men were destroyed. In Bohemia, at the time of Ferdinand’s 
death, before the last exterminating campaign of Torstenson and Banner, the Sweedish eenerals, the population 
was sunk toa fourth. Augsburg, which before had 80,9000 inhabitants, had then only 18,000 ; and all Germany in 
proportion. ln Berlin were only 300 burghers left. The prosperity of the country was for a long period destroyed. 

ot only ‘a hands fail, aud the workshops lie in ashes, but the spirit and diligence of trade were transferred to 
other lands. 

After thirty years of battles, burnings, murders, and diseases, Germany vo longer looks like itself. The proud 
nation was changed iuto a miserable mob of beggars and thieves. Famishing peasants, cowardly citizens, lewd 
soldiers, rancorous priests, and effeminate nobles, were the miserable remains of the great race which had perished. 
Could it be otherwise?) The princes themseives gave the example of dastardly falsehood. Priests of all sorts raged 
with a pitiless hate; the Generals sought to enrich themse ves ; the soldiers, who in the end ruled, were unmanned, 
aud set loose from all moral restraints. All the devils of political treachery, of religions fanaticism, of the rapacity of 
aspiriug adventurers, and of the brutality of the soidiery, were let loose on the people. Driven from hearth and 
home, in eternal terror of the soldiers aud without instruction, what could be expected from the growing generation 
but sordid cowardice, and the shameless immorality which they had learned from the army? Even the last remains 
of political freedom perished in the war; siuce all classes were plundered, and their strength exhausted. The 
nobles could only maintain themseives in the service of the princes; the free cities dragged on a feeble existence; 
the peasant was thoroughly demoralized by the soldiers, and was out and out a slave. The representatives of the 
States lost their meaning, for they could find with the Emperor but a feeble protection against the lesser princes, and 
none against the greater. Faith had, in the conflict, dissolved itself into superstition and unbelief. The citizen, 
perpetually harassed with pressing anxieties, saw devils and ghosts ; and the soldier, through the manuer in which 

e fought, had become indifferent to that for which he fought ; and was neither Catholic nor Lutheran. The early 
civilization of Germany had retrograded iuto barbarism. Noue of the dispensations of Provideuce are more myste- 
rious than those exhibited in it. [n no nation were the people formerly more universally and firmly rooted in Pro- 
testanism: in none was it so resolutely defended; in none has it been so completely and permanently extirpated. 
From that day to this, the whole country of Johu Hass and Jerome of Prague lies prostrate in the most profound 
Catholic ignorance aud bigotry; so much so, that when Joseph IL. offered them freedom of political and religious 
opinion, they spurned it from them, and joined with the aristocracy in heaping on the too liberal Emperor those 
anxieties and mortificat ovs which suuk him to an early grave. Wheu he received the news that the people, and 
especially the peasantry of Hungary and Bohemia, were so stupid as to be incensed against him because he offered 
to make them freer aud happier, he exclaimed, “1 must die! I must be made of wood, if I did not die !”’ and his 
words were soon verified. Bohemia is a land of hereditary bondsmen, and it looks like one. 


With the affectation of an intense love of freedom in the abstract, the entire and abject sub- 
jection of the millions of Germany to a system of universal police espionage, affords the strongest 
proof of the complete ascendancy acquired by the larger governments over the popular will at 
the epoch above referred to. Its effects on the national character are not less remarkable ; to it 
may be attributed the excessive caution of the Germans, of which Mr. Howitt furnishes several 
highly ludicrous instances, and others where it assumed the form of the most culpable apathy. 
The same influence extends to their philosophy and religion. 


The Germans sit in their schools and their closets, pondering over books, and making it appear that the Romans did | 
not write their own history correctly, and Demosthenes was wrong in his orations, though his cotemporaries thought him) 
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right, whilst the rest of the world are battling with the opinions of the present, and determining to wrest from their ralers 
the power which is more than their delegated right. In England, every ian is so accustomed to see all sorts of topics, 
whether of government or religion, tossed and buffeted about in the newspapers and periodicals, the actions of government 
and of any individual of the government, even of the monarch himself; lie is so accustomed to see and feel his own actions 
and opinions attacked and canvassed, that he grows hardened to opinion. His habit becomes a coat-of mail, that he knows 
ifhe be honest will defend him, and in the daily exercise of his unbounded right of inquiry and disquisition, he works off 
any nervousness or excess of energy that may belong to him, The case of the German is very different. He sits and 
attacks things and opinions that passed a thousand or more years ago, and whose supporters cannot rise from their graves 
to defend them. He and his fathers have for generations lived under governments that, with certain appearances of a free 
constitution, have not been free. The smaller governments have lived under the awe of the larger governments, and the 
larger governments have avowedly never tolerated the freedom of the press or of speech. The Germans have, in fact, no 
political life ; and they have thus acquired in matters of public opinion, a sequacious and yielding character. Their news- 
papers consist rather of extracts from foreign papers, and dry notices of facts at home, than of that daring, dauntless, and 

rpetual discussion of political doctrines, that marks ours, and the French and American ones. It is the same in religion. 
se they may, and do, in the abstract, attack the very foundations of Christianity, they yield to the pressure of 
government in all that regards the public forin of religion, in a manner totally inconceivable to Englishmen. Whatever 
may be the various opinions they may arrive at in their private reading of the Scriptures, they do not attempt to make 
these the ground and foundation of independent sects ; no—they permit the Lutheran and the Calvinistic parties, to be 
blended into one, to occupy the same churches, and the same pulpits, and in the freest states to remain no other ostensible 
religious parties than the Protestant and Catholic. These circumstances produce another effect, which, however appa- 
rently ludicrous, is very expressive. No German can drink more than one, or at most two cups of tea. If you ask them 
how this is, they say tea makes them drunk, and it makes their heads ache. If you tell them that it has quite the opposite 
effect on us English, they themselves say, “ Ah, you English lead more active lives. Your business, your polities, they 


work off your excitability ; but we Germans lave not these safety-valves, and sitting and thinking so much at home makes 
| us more sensitive.” 


To this perpetual restraint we may fairly assign a large amount of the apathy and scepticism 
| which prevail throughout Germany, (the Moravian Brethren excepted,) and the extravagantly 
| speculative character of its philosophy. These conjoined Mr. Howitt truly designates as “ the 

corroding canker of its society ;” and when the fountain heads of its literature are poisoned we 
need feel no surprise at the impurity of the streams, nor at the neglect and general disregard of 
the most beneficent institution of Christianity, the Sabbath. To the sober, serious, Christian 
artizan of England that day is the sweetest season of hallowed joy and rest; freed by law from 
the obligation to labour, he joins the multitudes of his kind who assemble to do homage to the 
great Father of their spirits, to listen to the declarations of his mercy, and to indulge the elevat- 
ing, purifying hope of endless rest and unalloyed bliss. How lightly would he esteem even 
the pleasant Sunday excursion, which would not only violate his views of its sanctity, but de- 
prive him of refreshed and strengthened energy for the toils and perplexities of the coming 
world-day week! Of the following illustration of a German Sabbath day we may just observe, 
that few particulars are given of the enjoyments or condition of the peasants noticed at the close, 
which might very probably have strongly resembled those of our own countrymen who, under the 
pretext of seeking fresh air, pass the greater part of the afternoon of the Sabbath in the con- 
fined bar-rooms of village alehouses, enveloped in the fumes of tobacco and beer. 


It would shock the religious of England to see how, on a Sunday, the Germans of all classes are flocking off into 
the country, as on all other leisure occasions, in the summer. To see, early on Sunday mornings, families of sobriet 
and of high standing, and even those of grave professors, setting forth for a long Jays excursion. By seven o'cloc 
you will see them going out, having not the least idea that to resort to some distant village amongst the hills, perhaps 
to go to church there, perhaps not, but at all events to proceed to some rural inn, and there, or in the woods, spen 
the day in social enjoyment, has anything at all amiss in it. Nothing is more common ; and on these, and on all such 
oecasions, they will do what would never be thought of in England. They will take tea and sugar, and if necessary, 
a bread; and eating and drinking of their own, will pay the good-natured landlord for his attendance and the use 
of his house. 

Being invited to join such a party, after attendance of Divine service at nine o'clock, we steered away with them 
up into the hills. It was the 2nd of August, and splendid weather. From the top of the Kaiser-Stuhl above the 
town, a tower already mentioned, at an elevation of 1800 feet above the sea, we enjoyed a most glorious prospect. It 
| included a circle of seventy miles or more in diameter, with the forest hills of the Odenwald in one direction, and the 

great Rhine-plain in another; bounded by the hills of Baden-Baden, and the Vogesen mountains in France. The 
| towns and villages within it, it would be difficult to enumerate, but they were in scores, including Mannheim, Speir, 
— ete., amongst the largest; the Rhine shining in its mazy windings here and there, through a vast extent 
of plains. : 

At the foot of this tower we made a lunch of fruit and bread, with a bottle of beer, and sugar-water, procured 
from the old man who attends at the tower with a spy-glass, and who had erected a sort of Robinson Crusoe shed, 
with moss walls, and mossed seats under the trees; and then steered our way through the summer woods, towards 
the village of Guiberg, and through Bommerthal to Neckergemiind. The ramble through the forests was one of the 
most delightful things that we ever enjoyed. The weather was so sunny and beautiful, yet breezy enough to prevent 
its becoming oppressive, but, on the contrary, to diffuse through the solemn woods a feeling of life and poetry. There 
was a sense too of being in a new country and amongst a new peuple, that gave its charm and its novelty. Green 
tracks of turf, as we advanced through the forest, went branching off right and left, presenting lovely, enbowered 
Vistas; and here and there the woods expanded into sylvan regions of much taller and mightier trees than are seen on 
the hill-sides, and threw the most profound silence and solemn gloom. Then again, we came out into open tracks, 
where the sun showered down his full splendour; where deep wild grass and new flowers, and bees and gaudy butter- 
flies, and grashoppers and grilli, singing their husky summer songs, and lizards basking on the hot banks, and dragon- 
flies, blue and green, darting with their long filmy wings here and there, filled up the feeling of summer and wood- 
land life to the heart’s brim. There were young people, all happiness and gay chatter, rambling along ; and those 
of riper years not a whit less happy; and children running in eager speed after every new object of nature's wonders; 
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‘and who shall not say that it was one of those scenes and days that must long linger all sun-bright in the memory} 
At one moment we plunged again into close and steep-descending wood-tracks, where the green boughs had to be 
bent down to make way ; at another, on an open height, were hills and valleys around us—the hills all covered with 
woods, the valleys and intervening plains with corn. 

As we approached Guiberg, we saw it standing amid its corn-plots, its garden-plots all unfenced, its green sloping 
fields, and its scattered fruit trees, having a very sweet but very German look. When we entered the village itself, of 
course it was like all Gerinan villages—the same scene of heavy houses, most of them having their lower story occupied by 
their cows; of heaps of wood, ploughs and waggons ; but around it lay delightful old bowery orchards, and in one of these 
belonging to the Wirthshouse, or inn, we dined, With a bottle of the country wine, some roast beef, and plenty of cherries, 
for which this village is famous far and wide, we made as merry as if we had been dining with Joe Miller himself. The 
children from the neighbouring orchards came about to look on, to whom we gave bread and meat, which they were at first) 
too shy to take, but when we turned our back it vanished with a wonderful velocity. Two beys were set by a gentleman) 
of the party to see which could soonest devour a piece of black bread for three kreutzers—one penny—which they did 
their own danger of choking, and great merriment of the spectators. Others were set to hop for a kreutzer, and watching | 
this, and a set of bauers playing at nine-pins, the time soon fled by. We went on, and took a tea at Bommerthal, where | 
the hostess, a village belle who had probably never seen tea before, for the party took it with them, boiled it in a dirty pan, | 
and made an awful and unto:chable mess of it, The bauers were in the public-houses in the village, singing and drinking 
in a manner that would have horrified Sir Andrew Agnew, and made us think that for a serious and sentimental nation, the 
Germans had the least show of being a religious one imaginable. 


Children playing in the streets are alike in every country objects of interest ; and it would| 
be unpardonable to pass over those of Germany, as the following sketch will abundantly prove. 


The children are odd little objects; thick, well fed, and with plenty of hair, in German fashion; the little girls in| 
bodices, which seemed ready to burst with plumpness, and all, however small, with their hair in tails. The larger! 
having their tails hanging down their backs, and the smalier, having theirs brought from the sides of their heads in| 
hanging bows to their ears, over which they pass. Most of them were without shoes and stockings. The boys were, 
going in groups, with creels on their backs, to the plain to collect grass for the cows. 

One picturesque group, having amongst them a lad with his father's cocked hat on, we prevailed upon, by the! 
offer of a enioee, the third of a penny, to stand and be sketched. The lads were wonderfully delighted at the idea | 
of having their pictures taken, and the grown-up people not much less so. We had soon th> greater part of the| 
village out, and all very merry watching us, as we sat on a tree lying in the street. While this was going on, a bauer 
or two, passing along, in fun turned the lad’s cocked hat hindbefore on his head. The old women, as they passed, 
had some jibe or other with the lads. “So, white head, are you having your likeness taken? Ah! you there in the 
hat, you'll make a grand picture shant you? At length another came, and cried, “ haste! haste away! after your 
grass boys!” and each receiving the mighty sum ofa kreutzer, went off in the highest glee, crying to every one they 
came near, “See! see! a kreutzer! a kreutzer!” 


We had conceived that no nation could surpass the English in their predilection for tours and 
watering places; but the superior classes in Germany, it would appear, leave us far in the dis- 
tance in these respects. 


There are no people on the face of the earth that all summer long enjoy themselves like the Germans in 
their gay capitals ; but autumn approaches, and the great climacteric of the year is reached. The whole nation 
is astir. Nota man or woman can rest long. Every one must fly ir quest of change, and pleasure, and health. | 
The whole population is like one huge hive of bees at the point of swarming, there is one vast motion, buzz, 
and hum. Every soul must have his Herbst-reise, his autumn tour. He must visit the watering-places, and 
drink, aud bathe. He must traverse the Rhine, the Elbe, or the Danube. He must climb the mountains of 
Switzerland, or the Tyrol. Steamers are everywhere loaded to sinking; inns are full to suffocation ; !andlords 
stand shaking their heads, gabbling German, French, Engli-h, Italian, and Russian, aud bowing away disconso- 
late travellers and dusty carriages from their doors. Railway trains are enormous in length ; and a smoking 
and a talking are going on in them, that are astounding to th¢ stranger. Baden, Baden-Baden, Wisbaden, all the 
Badens ; Schlangen-Bad, Carlsbad, Wildbad, Alexisbad, all the Bads ; Ems, Ischl, Bad-Gastein,—every watering | 

lace is full. Meeting in the early morning, and drinking of the sulphorous or effervescing water in the Kursaal, or 

olding a five-o’clock gossip in the warm general baths, men and women together ; plunging into hot or cold, 
baths in private; making drives to the neighbouring castles and scenery ; sitting for two hours at tables d’hote ;| 
purchasing of nosegays and paying musicians; the parade, the splendid conversation-house, the ball, the reunion, 
the gambling in an evening,—and thus it goes at the watering-places. 


} 


Our remarks have already extended beyond the limits we had prescribed to ourselves. If 
our space had permitted, we should have felt gratified in directing attention to the favourite 
processions and pilgrimages of Germany, the celebration of Christmas and New Year's eve, and 
to some of the numerous spirited delineations of life and manners in the great cities of the 
empire ; but we doubt not, from the high estimation which the productions of Mr. Howitt’s 
pen have long since attained, our readers will gladly avail themselves of his researches. Nor 
is it too much to predict that this volume will soon pre-eminently become the book for future 
tourists on the Danube and the Rhine, whilst with those who prefer remaining at home, its nu- 
merous wood-cuts, executed in the highest style of the art, will go far to render it a stan- 
dard work on Germany. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. 


NO. I.—LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER, 


The consolidation of the British Empire in the East, and the renewed development of the 
invincibility of our national arms, have re-awakened England to the consciousness of her strength ; 
and well and wisely has she put it forth, not for the augmentation of her tributaries, but'for the 
firmer establishment of enduring and universal peace,—the great end proposed by her illustrious 
military chief, the Duke of Wellington, whom she now delights to honour, not less for the con- 
quests he achieved, than for the lofty integrity and ardent patriotism which shed the brightest halo 
around his name. The patient sagacity and energetic promptitude by’ which, under Providence, | 
the Duke wrought out the emancipation of Europe from a military despotism degrading as it was 
destructive, were equally influential, though less conspicuous, when, as the first Minister of 
State, he hastened down to Liverpool, in 1830, accompanied by his lamented colleague, Mr. 
Huskisson, then the Member for that port, and by the Austrian and Russian ambassadors, 
to grace, with the high sanction of his name and office, the completion and opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. Even considered without reference to its effects, it was an event 
worthy of being honoured by the presence of the representatives of the three great European 
powers; and, as far as the Duke influenced their attendance, we can’realily appreciate the far- 
extended views of international improvement, opened up to his sagacious perception, of which 
this achievement of mind over matter has proved the harbinger. 

Although not strictly the first railway formed in England, on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line was really first attempted the practical application of locomotive power for the transit of goods 
and passengers ; and it is, therefore, pre-eminently entitled to rank as the pioneer of these 
stupendous undertakings, which have not only given a new stimulus to the mechanical and 
architectural genius of the age, but have enabled this country to take the lead of all others in 
these respects, not less than in her manufactures and the triumphs of her arms. Important as 
were the direct objects proposed by the spirited projectors of this line—of bringing the vast 
district of our manufacturing industry within an hour’s distance of the port where its staple 
material, and the supplies of food, were landed, and whence its fabrics were exported to the 
ends of the earth,—this result is, after all, the lowest in the scale. Stimulated by the success 
of this great experiment, England has since develdped her resources to an extent which, at the time 
of its trial, would have appeared incredible, and in the short space of twelve years the whole | 
island has been intersected by this new class of roads, as much superior to the old highways as 
were those of the Roman conquerors to the tangled forest paths of our Celtic ancestors. 

These considerations have induced us to commence a series of pictorial representations of the 
principal elevations, arches, viaducts, and remarkably natural scenery, connected with the 
respective lines, with such historical and descriptive notices as may be deemed worthy of pre- 
servation, or likely to interest the general reader. We introduce the series with the accompany- 
ing view of the principal elevation of the Station of the Liverpool Railway, from which, as the 
parent trunk, all the other great lines may be regarded ‘as so many offshoots, conveying the 
|supplies of Ireland and of the transatlantic world through a thousand various channels, and 
circulating a healthy social influence and intelligence from the Western to the Eastern shores 
of the kingdom, and from each of the provinces to the Metropolis of the Empire. 

To Joseph Sandars, Esq., Liverpool is mainly indebted for the honourable distinction of her 
railway—the scheme having been suggested to him by Mr. Wm. James, of London, an engineer, 
who had been struck with the possibility of extending the application of locomotive power, 
from an inspection of the colliery railroads in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
In June, 1826, the works commenced, with great spirit, under the direction of Mr. George 
Stephenson, who has earned an enduring fame by his numerous triumphs over the most formidable 
engineering difficulties in this and other lines constructed under his talented superintendence. 

The first and greatest work on this line was the immense bog of Chat Moss, which comprised 
an area of twelve square miles, varying in depth from ten to thirty-five feet, and which was 
calculated to comprise sixty million tons of vegetable matter of so soft and spongy a texture that 
cattle could not walk over it. To form a substratum alone across this tract. of the country, an 
expenditure of £27,719 was incurred ; the sunk embankment consisted of about 277,000 cubic 
yards of moss earth, in forming which more than twice that quantity of rain moss was used ; 
and after all, the line of rails, with their blocks and sleepers, might be said actually to float 
upon the surface,—its compactness and buoyancy being in many parts entirely dependant on 
immense hurdles of brush-wood and heather. 
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Those who are now whirled over this once trackless waste, the numerous viaducts and embank- 
ments, and along the immense excavations, of the remainder of the line, can with difficulty 
appreciate the amount of skill, perseverance, and labour expended in works that are now con- 
cealed from general observation,—such as the first tunnel under the town of Liverpool and Olive 
Mount cutting, of seventy feet in depth, through solid rock, and more than two miles in length, 
Other lines, too, have exhibited still more signal demonstrations of inventive genius ; and our 
wonder begins to cease, even at the recently announced project of aerial steamers, to which our 
vaunted railroads are to be mere stepping-stones in the scale of travelling prodigies. But it 
must;ever be remembered, that in the accomplishment of the line under consideration, every 
portion of the work was an experiment, and the engineer and proprietors have virtually, at their 
own cost, supplied the civilized world not only with the initiatory example, but with an inva- 
luable amount of information and experience acquired in the construction, progress, and manage- 
ment of their noble work,—the acknowledged model of every succeeding railway. It there- 
fore stands as a magnificent monument, at once, of British ingenuity, enterprize, and public spirit, 

To such a structure the station at Liverpool forms a most striking and appropriate eleva- 
tion, presenting a noble fagade, in massive Corinthian style, which, though somewhat heavy 
when viewed in connection with the lightness of the interior, is yet highly imposing as an 
architectural ornament to the town, already distinguished by the magnitude and elegance of its 
Custom House and other public buildings.—Passing the various offices and conveniences for 
the reception and discharge of passengers, common to all similar buildings, we will seat our- 
selves in the guard’s box, and proceed through the tunnel by the help of the engine stationed 
at Edgehill, where, having arrived in safety and open day, the Rocket, the Lightning, or some 
‘other equally significant steam-horse is attached to our car in less time than we write—and 
away it flies, snorting and puffing with all its might, as if conscious of the enormous tonnage it 
is compelled to drag—yet fleet as the wind it speeds along, and before we are fairly seated, the 
broad lands of the Earl of Sefton, and the antique village church of Childwall, with its 
romantic valley, are spread before us on the right, embosomed in venerable trees. Towards 
the left, the woodlands of Knowsley conceal from our gaze the seat of the Stanleys, Earls of 
Derby, whose history occupies so large a niche in our national gallery, whose earlier legends 
have, under the magic pen of the author of Waverly, become household tales, and whose im- 
petuous heir now occupies one of the high places in the councils of the realm. The spire of 
‘Prescot church, where sleep his once energetic’and powerful progenitors, may also be distin- 
guished in the distance—but we hasten on to the tall chimnies attached to the chemical and 
glass manufactories of St. Helens, whence luxury obtains her massive plate mirrors and Regent- 
‘street its magnificent shop windows, We next pass, on the right, Bold Hall, and over Parr 
Moss, once the property of the family of Catherine, Henry VIII’s last Queen. 

The finest landscape on the line next opens upon our delighted gaze—the valley of the 
Sankey, with its slow-plodding barges urging their tedious way. The noble viaduct across it 
comprises nine arches, each fifty feet span, the height from the top of the parapets being seventy 
feet. The sweet village of Newton forms a temporary resting place ; but for too short a space 
to permit us to search its pleasant summer haunts. Again we start—pass the fatal spot where 
Mr. Huskisson was injured—Chat Moss, already noticed—the new Bridgewater House, on the 
left, at Worsley, and in a short half-hour find ourselves at the terminus, in Manchester, which 
exhibits nothing worthy of the stranger’s admiration, excepting its interminable warehouses. 
As, however, a junction is now about to be effected with the Leeds and Birmingham lines at 
the confluence of the streams of the Irwell and the Irk, we may hope that the new station will 
not be unworthy of the adjacent venerable Collegiate Church of that town, destined, ere long, to 
become the Cathedral of the City of Manchester. 


MAUD RUSSELL: 


BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ A LEGEND OF MONA,” ETC. 


“Walter Arnold, I loved you fondly, devotedly, with the first early worship of a woman's 
heart ; I blush not to tell you this, for at the same moment I bid you an eternal farewell ! Nay, 
interrupt me not; your words last night were to me the death knell of my dearest hopes ; to be 
yours in the sight of earth and Heaven, wedded with a father’s blessing and a kindred’s wel- 
come, was my fondest dream—it has vanished and for ever.—Your father would renounce you if 
he knew of my plighted faith—whatever be his rank, Maud Russell has a heart as proud; it 
may break but it cannot submit to degradation.—Farewell on this earth for ever!”—The sweet 
voice was lost in sobs, the lattice closed suddenly, and Walter Arnold, the gay, the seduisant, 
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was left alone to dissipate the ennui of a dull country town. He had pursued and won the affec- 
tions of a beautiful girl, the daughter of a tradesman, but when trusting to the acknowledged 
love of this fair and innocent being, the proposed flight from her home, and an elysium of love 
in a cottage, unfettered by human ties, the angel of purity shielded the maiden’s heart, and 
the gallant tempter was compelled to retire, execrating his first failure. Young, handsome, and 
of elevated rank, the licentious liberty of a camp had contributed to sully those noble attributes, 
and rendered a heart capable of the purest sentiments blazé and indifferent. Maud Russell 
was at first coasidered as a beautiful toy, to be cast aside for some new caprice ; but her unstained 
purity of thought, the virgin freshness of her beauty, her innocent confession of devoted love, 
her noble sacrifice, had a charm of novelty powerful enough to transform the idle fancy of a 
moment into the enamoured devotion of a life. All his efforts to see her were in vain, but in a 
letter, whose fervid eloquence was but a faint transcript of his feelings, he implored her forgive- 
ness, declared his unceasing love, and promised to return and claim her as his bride. - He went, 
but returned no more, and for many years that letter, stained by her tears, rested in the bosom | 
of Maud Russell.—She wedded at length a man the very reverse of her pure and gentle nature 
—her father had in some commercial transaction become deeply, irrecoverably indebted to him, 
and the heroic daughter sacrificed herself at the altar of filial devotion.—Stern, gloomy, and 
‘morose, her husband could not appreciate the beauty of his wife's exalted soul,—ostentatiously 
,pious, his home was the abode of gloom and constraint, obstinately refusing the harmless 
| pleasure which a beneficent Deity has showered around us; the purest amusements were de- 
‘nounced as sinful—music he detested, and the silvery voice of Maud was no longer heard | 
| pouring forth those sweet gushes of melody which thrilled the heart with their plaintive sweetness | 
|—her love of flowers was despised as girlish folly, and those beautiful remembrances of | 
+|f | paradise bloomed no longer in that stern abode. Ever bound to the untiring wheel of gain, he | 
2|f_ had no fellowship with a nobler nature, and his sordid spirit clouded even the simple round of | 
. ‘her domestic enjoyment. Calculating with a niggard thrift, he required a genteel establishment, | 
s| and grudged the very means of bare existence—but firm in her duty, steadfast in her religious | 
f\f faith, and trusting that her sufferings were hallowed in the sight of Heaven, the martyr to 
" | domestic tyranny bent her head meekly to the storm, and went steadily onwards in the thorny 
| | way of her pilgrimage. Her father (ever too daring in his mercantile adventures) died suddenly, 
ff and left an estate so deeply encumbered that nothing reverted to his orphan daughter; this , 
.|f. added not only to her worldly grief, but was a new outrage to the sensibilities of her heart. | 
q|} Constantly reverting to her father’s extravagance and mismanagement, her grief was denounced | 
|| | 28 sinful, and her tears sternly rebuked ; yet still she suffered and murmured not. Ye who are | 
rf | thus tried as silver in the furnace,—and alas ye are many !—endure unto the end, and know that | 
all these things are written in the book of life, and shall one day be weighed in the balance! | 
Thus past on the weary hours of Maud’s wedded life—the sweet disposition and enduring love | 
it | of her only child was the sole pleasure mingled in her cup of bitters; even this was to the | : 
y ‘mother’s heart a stolen happiness, for the cold formality of her husband checked the warm 
self | affections and buoyant spirits of his child, and it was only in the absence of his father that his | 
re(f | Teal disposition dared to manifest itself. Thus do stern and vindictive spirits melt the pearl of | 
he|f happiness in vinegar, and drag through life, unloved and unloving! Years past away—the | 
ch{f | gitlish beauty of Maud ripened into womanly loveliness and matron beauty, like a flower on a 
s.(f | desert heath, unmarked by him who should have gloried in the fair creature who was the bond- 
at\f | Slave of his will, or gazed upon with the vindietive satisfaction that it was in his power to 
i|q | humble and control the radiant being his mean spirit must have felt so immeasurably his 
tol | Superior. At length the iron fetter of her destiny was broken—her husband died—and it was | 
found that in one daring speculation all that he had toiled to amass. was swept away, and but a 
_|f | humble competency remained for his widow and his son. To say that Maud sorrowed deeply for | 
her husband would be a mockery, but her affectionate nature recalled even the slightest ray of | 
feeling which had struggled through the iron sternness of his soul—in his grave his faults were 
forgotten. 


' “When Nero died, 
a Some hand unknown strew’d flowers upon his grave.” 


bef | And Maud shed tears of natural grief over: the tomb of the father of her child; an eminent 
el-|f| | solicitor, her maternal uncle and sole relative, arranged the widow’s affairs, and with a feeling 
1 iff | of release from thraldom, she left the habitation where she had suffered so deeply, to inhabit a 
it] | beautiful cottage some miles from her native town. Her enthusiastic love of na‘ure returned | 
eet | again with all the redolence and freshness of other days, and amid the verdant shades of her | 
nt, | | Own little domain, and the ancestral richness of the luxuriant woods around Loraine Abbey (the | 


| 
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seat of the Lord of the Manor, now absent on foreign service), the days of Maud glided onward 
like rose leaves on a summer stream; her boy, brave, generous, and loving, sprang up into 
smiling youth, and the first grief of his mother’s heart was to find that a military ardour, then 
rife throughout England, had so deeply inspired him, that not even her affection had power to 
fetter him longer to her side. It was then the crisis of the American war; many a gallant 
volunteer wished to support the lion standard of their country, and with them went her young 
and loyal Arthur. The uncle of Maud, who managed her pecuniary affairs, arranged his pur- 
chase into a regiment on the point of sailing for the immediate seat of war, and with a dream 
of laureled glory, the son of the widow went and left her desolate ; yet she could not but triumph 
in her boy soldier, and with the tears of parting mingled the transports of a mother’s pride, 
Thus looked the lover of her youth, and that passion, long buried in her heart of hearts 
beneath the stern fetters of duty, returned again as the enchanter’s heart had power to call from 
the ashes of the rose a shadowy flower—so dimly sweet awoke the recollections of the past, a 
hallowed memory of love that once had been! From her son she received letters written with the 
romantic enthusiasm of youthful ambition; his commanding officer had distinguished him from 
the first, and by a strange coincidence he was the lord of their little village at home, and he 
was so often mentioned by Arthur for some additional act of kindness or patronage, that the 


name of General Loraine sounded almost like a familiar household word in the ears of Maud. 
* * * * * * * 


The war was at an end, to our glory or disgrace the writer of this humble record sayeth not; 
’tis written in the page of history never to be effaced. To the heart of Maud it was a happy sound; 
her son was to return unhurt to his mother’s arms—he came, and, Oh, with what triumph did 
she gaze upon him! his form expanded to manlier beauty; his once fair cheek bronzed and 
ripened to a richer glow, and his whole person animated with health and the vivacity of a 
joyous youth. General Loraine, he informed his mother, had received a severe wound, and 
was travelling slowly homewards to his family seat, hoping to recover health in its beautiful 
retirement. All was preparation at the Abbey ; but when its illustrious owner arrived he was 
too exhausted to receive visitors—the young soldier, his protegé, however, received an early 
summons, and one day, when sufficiently recovered to wander forth among the green avenues 
and the stately pleasance, the General extended his walk so far that Arthur, on whose arm he 
leant, ventured to suggest a short repose in his mother’s cottage, the green verandah of which 
was just perceptible above the honeysuckle hedge. The General assented, and was: ushered into 
their simple parlour. Maud sat at the open French window, and as the red light of the coming 
sunget tinged her transparent cheek with the bloom of its early roses, the General bowed and 
advanced—he spoke—that voice !—years vanished at the sound, and in one moment the hand 
of Maud was clasped in that of Walter Arnold! 

When the excitement of that sudden meeting had in part subsided, what reminiscences, what 
explanations remained! ‘With the bold warmth of a fervid passion had Walter solicited his 
father’s consent. Haughty and aristocratic to a fault, the mention of the rank of life from 

‘which Walter proposed to select his daughter-in-law’ was wormwood to his pride, but with 
artful caution he delayed his decision, intercepted, Walter’s letters, and suffered forged ones to 
reach him as from Maud, whose writing, he ascertained, Walter had never seen in those letters. 
Maud appeared as a mere coquette, who had assumed a virtue she had not, and who had already 
consoled herself for his absence. His regiment was suddenly ordered to foreign service ; he 
could not tarnish his illustrious name by remaining behind, and in a most passionate epistle he 
declared his real name, and vowed eternal constancy to her who was still the idol of his worship; 
this letter never reached her it was intended ‘for, and when she married the agent of her father, 
the news were conveyed to him as from herself, in an epistle insulting in its coldness, and mocking 
the heart upon whose affections it trampled. Years thus past away—Walter Loraine succeeded 
to the honours of his father, but’ the fascinations of the fairest of England’s noblest daughters 
could not efface from his heart the memory of the fair beauty of his early love. Now in the 
coming autumn of their lives they met, and the veil of that cruel treachery which had blighted 
their youth was lifted away for ever. Health again returned to the cheek of Walter, and hope 
and love brightened the still radiant eyes of Maud. It was not long before a bridal procession 
.swept proudly through the stately avenue, and amid the joyous peal of the village bells and 
the shouts of the assembled tenantry, the lover of her youth presented to that noble bridal- 
party his gentle Maud, the Lady of Loraine! 
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BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


If it were necessary in a very few words to express the character and occupation of the 
men of the middle ages, the celebrated exclamation of Napoleon, “ Je m’ennuye ici jusqu’au 
périr, il faut que je fasse la guerre,” would serve for the purpose, since ‘to fight” was not only 
the business but the pleasure of their lives, and they rushed, with equal valour and with head- 
long eagerness, to the tournament or to the tented field. Secure in their fortified castles, the 
barons and knights of that half-civilized period ruled, with arbitrary power, over their vassals 
and retainers, who, without scruple, followed where they led, either to uphold a just cause or 
to commit the most lawless deeds. Every country in Europe was alike; the feudal system had 
become deeply rooted in all, and no less so in England than on the continent; for from the 
| time when William the Norman had made grants of land to his followers, they built castles, and 
| kept in subjection the Saxon population. By degrees the Norman invaders became incorporated: 
| with the people; but the Scotch on the northern and the Welsh on the western border of Eng- 
| land had an equal aversion to the Norman knight and the Saxon commoner, and their continual 
| inroads on the border counties rendered it necessary that they should be defended by fortresses 
|eapable of holding out against a vigorous attack or a lengthened siege. On the confines of 
| Wales in particular, as a greater extent of country was open to their ravages, the predatory 
| warfare of the descendants of the ancient Britons was destructive alike to property and to life. 
| To carry off the produce of the soil, to burn villages, and to kill their inhabitants, were things 
‘daily practised by the Welsh, who were at once brave, active, crafty, and cruel. Descending 
|in bands from their mountain fastnesses, they ravaged the plains of ‘‘ merrie England,” sparing 
neither the lives of men nor the chastity of women; thus, in 1108, Owen ap Cadwgan, a power- 
ful Welsh baron, attacked the castle of Pembroke in the temporary absence of its governor, 
Gerald de Windsor, and carried off every thing of value, including Nest, the beautiful wife of 
the governor. For eight years he retained her at his rude mountain home, when, on some slight 
quarrel, he joined with the English to assassinate his countryman, Gryffdh ap Rhys, the 
brother of Nest. In the same conspiracy was Robert of Gloucester, son to Henry I. of Eng- 
land, who had formerly been enamoured of Nest; and, what is still more strange, Gerald de 
| Windsor, her husband. What should have induced these three men, rivals in love, to have 
, banded together for the destruction of a fourth man, the nearest relative of her whose love 
|they sought, is one of those inexplicable riddles which time, instead of solving, renders more 
|profound. Perhaps it is best explained by supposing that there existed a counter plot, for, at 
the very moment of action, a strong sense of the injury done to him by Owen ap Cadwgan 
|came across, the mind of Gerald de Windsor, and, instead of aiding him to attack Gryffdh, he 
|turned his own forces against him, and the profligate ravisher was slain. Nest, who seems to 
| have been not less frai! than beautiful, returned to her legal lord. 


A few years after this, Morgan of Caer-leop, waylaid Richard, Earl of Clare, as he rode 
through a forest in Cardigan, and murdered him; while Cadwalader attacked his castle for the 
purpose of carrying off his daughter and heiress. Her widowed mother was, however, a 
woman of great spirit, and though she had but few men, and they suffered greatly for want of 


provisions, she gallantly defended the castle till an English party, under Milo Fitz Walter, 
rescued them. 


Many such outrages occurred during the reigns of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard, for the 
wily Welsh knew how to take advantage of the foreign wars, the civil commotions, or the cru- 
sades that drew the flower of the English barons from their border castles. But the accession 
of John to the English throne was the signal for yet more determined hostilities against England, 
fot Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, the prince of North Wales, was a brave, powerful, and restless prince, 
of whose prowess John was so conscious, that he thought it prudent to have him for an ally 
rather than for an enemy. He well knew that his English subjects would need all his power to 
keep them in subjection, and he resolved, on the side of Wales, to supply himself with a sup- 
porter. Llewellyn was a widower, and John had a daughter, ‘‘ young and fair,’ who seemed a 
suitable bride for the prince of Wales. She was the child of Agatha Ferrars, the daughter of 
| the Earl of Derby, a lady whom John, ever profligate, had professed to love when he was 
| only prince John, justly surnamed Lackland, and before he carried off and married Isabella 
i@’Angoulesme. The brothers of Agatha Ferrars were Robert, Earl of Derby, and William, 

of whom it is recorded that he faithfully, with five knights, served King John against the 
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barons. Robert married the lady Agnes,* aco-heiress of Randulph de Blundeville, Earl of 
Chester, and thus the influence of the family extended over Derbyshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and part of Wales. Though the fierce Llewellyn, from his castle at Aber, promptly repaid 
stout Randulph de Blundeville all his warlike visits to the Isle of Anglesey and Flintshire, stjlj 
John was weak enough to think that this family compact would keep them in peace; and he! 
further calculated on using his daughter to furnish him with secret information relative to the 
plans and pursuits of her husband. He expected to conciliate the Derby family by thus placing 
a royal crown on the brows of their descendant; and, though Joan was at first unwilling to 
marry a man she had never seen, and who was old enough to be her father, she dared not 
declare that her affections were already engaged, and she was finally married to Llewellyn, | 

Joan seems to have partaken largely of her father’s inconstant character; though she loved 
William de Bruce, she married Llewellyn, and had probably ceased to think of him, until, ip 
after years, he was thrown in her way and darkened the remainder of her life. He was a type of 
his age—he was brave, gay, turbulent, and profligate ;—his love was only licentious passion— 
his law was the word of his leader—his possessions were what he could win by his sword—his 
religion was a hasty shrift on the eve of battle, or at the hour of death. Such was William & 
Bruce, and such were his compeers—men of iron mould, made to wear armour and to wield 1 
sword, but utterly incompetent to promote order or civilization. Yet these men were apt tools 
in the hands of wiser men; and, in many of the early conflicts between feudal power and 
freedom, they were pioneers, who served to hew a way for less energetic but more discri. 
minating warriors. We, who rest securely in the enjoyment of privileges wrung from such 
monarchs as John, must remember how hardly our forefathers obtained the great charter of ou 
land ;—a firm hand, cased in an iron glove, held the pen to the vacillating and perfidious monarch 
on the field of Runnymede ; but, without hardy, and bold, and reckless followers, such as De 
Bruce, the barons of England could never have given law to their king. 


Joan received for her dowry the castle, town, and lands of Ellesmere, by a grant from hej) 


father, dated at Dover, in April, 1204, On her journey to her future home she was attended by 
twelve English knights, one of whom was William de Bruce; thus perpetuating, to the las 
moment, an intimacy which it would have been happiness to them both never to have formed. 
She took up her residence with Llewellyn, at his palace of Aber, in Carnarvonshire ; a situation 
of exquisite beauty. Nothing now remains of the palace but some of the stones used in the 
foundation, which may be yet imperfectly traced among the rich, long grass which has grow 
over them. It was built at the entrance of a beautiful and romantic glen, whose sides, partly 
bare, show us rocks that are grey with age, while elsewhere it is dim with ancient trees ; it is 
still watered by one of those streams, clear, silvery, and musical, whose remembered murmus 
sometimes haunt us in the heat of crowded cities; and which, at the other extremity of the 
narrow valley, falls suddenly over a rocky barrier, making a mimic cataract, whose spray gives 
greenness and beauty to the trees and grass around it. From the towers of this castle-palace it 
inhabitants looked out upon the sea, and upon the Isle of Anglesey, and upon their own beauti- 
ful and picturesque neighbourhood, which still retains a natural loveliness that never grows dim, 
“ Art, freedom, glory fail—but nature still is fair.” 

The trials of the Princess Joan soon began; she was Llewellyn’s second wife, and her pre 
decessor, Tangwys, had left a son, Gryffdh, who had recently married Sina, the daughter d 
Cariadoc, a cousin of Llewellyn, a woman of an ambitious and crafty character. She felt her- 
self aggrieved by the arrival of Joan, who, as the wife of the Prince Llewellyn, was her superior; 
and in this feeling she was supported by Gladys, the daughter of Llewellyn, who hated he 
step-mother for being as young, as handsome, and as gay as herself. For a time they had th 
policy to conceal their hatred, hoping that Joan might have no children ; but when she pre 
sented her husband with a son, whom she named Davia, in compliment to the national part- 
ality for that saint, they threw off the mask, and endeavoured to sow dissension between tht 
married pair. Not succeeding in this amiable attempt, Gryffdh, though he had been liberally 
gifted, by his father, with various lands, raised an insurrection against him, which Llewellya 
soon put down ; and the rebellious son was compelled to retire to one of his own castles. Indeed 
Llewellyn’s love of adventure was in no danger of failing for want of food ; for John resumed 
the castle of Ellesmere, which he had given to Joan ; and Llewellyn, not being able to retakt 
it, burnt the town. He also destroyed the English fortress of Diganwy, in Flint, whieh 
Randulph de Blundeville rebuilt, and John, coming to view it, was surrounded by the army 


* The inheritance of Agnes de Blundeville, beside certain lands on the borders of Wales and castles in England, 
all the land lying between the Mersey and the Ribble; which includes the wapentakes of Salford, West Derby, and ler 
land ; with all their boroughs, villages, and forests. 
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| Llewellyn, and could not have returned to England had not William de Bruce conveyed the 
| intelligence of his danger to Joan, who effectively mediated between her father and her husband. 
“Our virtues would be proud if our vices whipped them not ;” and we should reckon too 
| much on our good intentions if they always succeeded. The Welsh thoroughly hated the 
English, and Joan’s interference on their behalf, though perfectly natural, increased the natural 
hostility to her. There were close observers of her actions, who reported them to Gryffdh and 
Sina; and amongst others was Llywarch-Prydyhh-y-Moch, a favourite bard of Llewellyn, and 
foster-father to Gryffdh;—a man gifted, like other bards, with more feeling than judgment— 
susceptible of kindness or neglect—and withal crafty and vindictive. Joan, not being a Welsh- 
woman, had failed to show him the favour he had experienced from Tangwys—and he looked 
‘upon her as an intruder, who came to disinherit his favourite Gryffdh. He had noted the 
‘admiration of Ye Bruce for Joan, and he gathered, from the servitors of the bridal train, that 
‘there had been whispers of love between them. He had also narrowly observed their conduct 
‘on the arrival of De Bruce from John, and though he could find nothing that could be turned 
to Joan’s disadvantage, he waited till some indiscretion on her part should give him an opportu- 
|nity to rouse the ready jealousy of Llewellyn. Such an occasion was afterwards found, for 
William de Bruce being in the castle of Montgomery when Llewellyn took it, he brought the 
knight to Aber, and detained him for a whole year, until he paid a considerable ransom. It was 
during this period that Joan is said to have listened to the guilty passion of her early lover ; 
| but, when we consider who were her accusers, her innocence, though not confirmed, deserves to 
be believed. That Llewellyn had unbounded confidence in her is evinced by his suffering 
| William de Bruce to be domesticated at Aber, when he himself was absent, and it was probably 
| the idea that this confidence had been abused, which subsequently wrought upon him to seek 
a | revenge. Certain it is that William de Bruce departed, and Joan was left with her husband. 
During the following winter Llewellyn and his followers rested at Aber, and their rude 
| banquets were enlivened by the songs of the bards, who sometimes sang the long genealogies of 
their princes—sometimes raised the lament for those who had fallen in battle, or recounted the 
exploits of their victorious lord. On these occasions, the old bard, Llywarch-Prydyhh-y-Moch 
artfully took occasion to recall the beauty of Tangwys to the memory of Llewellyn, contrasting 
her with Joan, whose descent from a frail mother was frequently alluded to as implying that 
vices are hereditary. Or if his subject was his master’s frequent advantages over the English, 
he would affect to extol their recent prisoner—his person, his manners, his English birth,—all 
which, if finding favour in the eyes of Joan, were gall and wormwood to Llewellyn, who was 
prone to discontent on the subject of his age. Finally, by almost insensible degrees, he worked 
upon the jealous fancy of the prince until he vowed his “‘ bloody thoughts” 
“ —— Should never ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow'd them up.” 

But he kept his purposed vengeance a profound secret, fearing to be disappointed in his aim; 
and, feigning to miss the society of William de Bruce, he sent to invite him to spend the ensuing 
festival of Easter at Aber. Either De Bruce was really innocent, or, if guilty, feared to 
awzken suspicion by doubting the hospitality of Llewellyn, for he accepted the invitation, and 
entered Wales to return no more. He was received with apparent kindness, and, after the day’s 
amusements, joined the prince at the evening banquet. Dark and dreadful were the deeds of 
those bygone ages when no touch of civilization—no sacred observance of hospitality—no law, 
human.nor divine—could restrain the gpest from inflicting irreparable injury on his host—or 
stay the host from treacherously planning and promptly executing ‘ some swift means of death” 
upon his guest. But thus it was-—and when night brooded over the woods of Aber, their 
darkness was suddenly illumined by the torches of a rude and passionate throng, who hurried 
forward, with fierce gestures and angry imprecations, ona wretched man—disarmed and struggling, 
his handsome face ghastly and distorted with the horror of beholding himself brought suddenly 
face to face with death. Often had De Bruce seen the stern monarch on the field of battle, at 
arm’s length, striking down friend and foe—but now he was before him, his sole victim, and 
his death was by the halter, from one of those very trees under whose verdant shade he had 
spent happy hours with Joan. Oh! if it be true that in the last moment of conscious existence 

our own memory becomes to us that fatal volume in which our minutest deeds, our lightest 
fm Vords, nay, even our half-formed thoughts are faithfully recorded—and if, then and there, we 
read the sentence of condemnation or acquittal,—in what character did the too profligate De 
Bruce behold his doom emblazoned? Loud above the ciamours of his assailants rang his cries 
for help—his intercessions for mercy—his entreaties for any death but that, so unworthy of a 
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knight ;—in eii<-anolhes struggle, another shriek, yet louder and more despairing than the 
last, and the gay, gallant, and admired De Bruce hangs quivering on the arm of an ancient 
oak, sacrificed to appease the insulted honour of Llewellyn ap Jorwerth. 

It is affirmed that Joan knew nothing of her husband’s jealousy, or of the arrival of De 
Bruce at Aber ; but that, on the following morning, Llywarch Pryddyhh-y-Moch, who frequently 
taunted her with her preference for the ” English knight, asked her what she would give fora 
sight of her William. She is said to have replied, “ ‘Wales, England, and Llewellyn would I 
give for a sight of my William,” on which he took her to the tree whence he still remained 
suspended. There is, in this part of the tradition, something so improbable, so truly barbarous, 
that it would lead us to discredit the whole story, were it not that history has recorded the fact 
of the death of De Bruce in the manner described; while tradition, that perpetuates the memory 
of past events by some expressive epithet or descriptive name, has preserved to this day the 
name of De Bruce and of his place of burial in a natural cave near Aber, called Cae Gwilim 
Dhu. After this event Joan retired to the palace of Aberffraw in Anglesey, but she seems to 
have escaped the wrath of her husband—whom she either convinced of her innocence or appeased 
by her submission. Perhaps he feared to commit any violence on one who had such powerful 
friends; or, being satisfied with one victim, he saw that to repudiate Joan would injure his 
favourite son David, and strengthen the cause of the rebellious Gryffdh. He therefore sought 
further revenge on the English by attacking the border fortresses—more particularly the Castle 
of Montgomery, where he had captured De Bruce. He succeeded in driving from it the brave 
Hubert de Burgh, whose newly wedded wife narrowly escaped by a secret postern. 

Turning from the contemplation of these atrocities, and from the wrecks of castle and fortalice, 
scenes of bloodshed and horror, the attention is caught by other ruins, time o’erthrown, and 
which were co-eval with the dungeon keep and the 

“ Stern round tower of other days.” 


Near the Castle of Conway stood the magnificent abbey, dedicated to the Virgin and All Saints 
founded, in 1181 by Llewellyn; and endowed with such munificence, that its abbots and monks| 
saw no superior in the land but the prince himself. So numerous are the records of his liberality | 
in religious endowments, that we must conclude him to have been of a hasty temper, and com- 


mitting numerous rash acts of bloodshed and violence; but prone to repentance, and willing, 
if possible, to extenuate them by such reparation as the priesthood of that time pointed out. 
| During the few years that he survived Joan, who died in 1237 at Aberffraw, he erected a mon- | 
astery for Franciscan friars at Llanvaes in Anglesey, where she was interred.’ The palace of 
Aberffraw and the monastery at Llanvaes are both in ruins; but the place where Joan was 
buried is still pointed out; also the way by which she was accustomed to pass, from the shores 
of Anglesey across the ancient ferry to the Carnarvon sands, (called Wylofen, or the Sands of 
Weeping, from the many lives lost on them) to Aber. 

David, the son of Joan and Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, succeeded his father, but he only reigned 
six years, From that time to fhe final downfall of the native Welsh princes, under Llewellyn 
ap Gryffdh, called the Great, their history is one record of forays in which the Welsh were 
successful, and of fair fights where the sturdy valour of England gained the day. Joan’s ma- 
ternal relatives, the earls of Derby, lost their lands by joining Stephen de Montford against 
Henry III.; and the heirs male of Hugh Lupus, first Earl of Chester, failing, on the “death 
of Randulph de Blundeville, who left only daughters, Henry III. would not allow such “a 
large inheritance to be parceled out among distaffs,” but resumed the Earldom ef Chester with 
its almost regal privileges, and gave it to his son, That prince never assumed the title, but, when! 
his infant son, Edward of Carnarvon, was made Prince of Wales, he created him also Earl of 
Chester,—dignities that have ever since belonged to the eldest son of the sovereign of England.’ 

It is six hundred years since these events took place, and yet history, like a lamp lighted in| 
an Etruscan tomb or an Egyptian pyramid, reveals to us the secrets of those who have long, 
since crumbled to dust ; sometimes the characters are so plain that they “ who run may read;”) 
at others they are hieroglyphic, and need a key to decipher them, This key we have in our 
selves, and we might read the hearts of others more easily than we do, if we did not, by our 
ignorance of ourselves, neglect the very rudiments of the knowledge we wish to gain. We| 
read history to little purpose if we look upon it only as a record of certain events—a chronicle’ 
of particular facts—or as a memorial of some few persons whose eminent rank or virtue, or | 
whose notorious vices, entitled them to such distinctién; we ought rather to search beneath the} 
action for the motives of the actor; to look behind the event for its cause, and after it for its 
consequences: without this analysis of the past, history, instead of being “the great teacher,” 
is little more than a book of fables without an accompanying moral. | 
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jequally fervent and graceful; he evidently feels deeply, and displays his feelings in forms as 
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THE POETRY OF PRINCE.* 


The miscellaneous poems of Mr. John Critchley Prince first appeared in a collected form in 
1841, since which time they have passed through two editions, and have now reached the third. 
The rapid sale of the author’s works would, under any circumstances, have implied no ordinary 
merit in the productions themselves, even had the public been prepared for them by anticipatory 


eulogy, or under the auspices of distinguished patronage. These advantages, however, were 
not possessed by the poet. His works have made their way by their own intrinsic merits, and 
we are much mistaken if the history of our poetical literature furnishes any instance of a writer 
having secured so high and yet so just a reputation under circumstances so depressingly adverse. 
We do not mean to assert, that no other writer has acquired so wide a celebrity in the same 
period—we know the reverse to be the truth; but we mean that few, if any, aspirants for 
poetical distinction have gained for themselves so much honourable appreciation in the midst of 
so many and such disheartening difficultics. Friends, undoubtedly, the poet met with, and 
their seasonable aid was of great service, especially in enabling him to give his produc- 
tions to the world without incurring a responsibility which, in his situation, might have crushed 
him. These kindnesses he abundantly acknowledges in the several prefaces to the successive 
editions of his work, and in some of the minor poems. The expressions of his gratitude are 


remarkable for their elegance as for their sincerity and tenderness. Still we claim for Mr. 
Prince, what we are convinced will be ultimately and universally awarded to him, the merit of 
being the independent architect of his own literary fame. The gratitude of modest genius is 
not the standard by which we are to judge of the actual amount of the service rendered. No 
meretricious celebrity can be long sustained; no patronage can invest inanity with the attri- 
butes of mental energy and life. The clamours which precede, and the pomp which ushers 
in, a false reputation, will soon be superseded by the calmer tones and the more righteous 
adjustments of independent criticism. The level of intellect is, in the issue, as certainly 
attained as that of water, and that reputation is likely to be the most permanent which 
springs almost unaided, and by the elastic bound of its own energy, to the elevation which it 
seems destined to occupy. 

The poems are introduced by an account of the author’s life, written by a friend. The mere 
narrative of facts is one of the most affecting stories of “real life” ever given to the world. 
Without one exaggerated expression, without a single effort at stage effect, it yet presents a suc- 
cession of scenes more deeply, more agonizingly touching, because more natural, more certain, 
more realized, than the most ingeniously constructed dramas usually produce. In the latter 
case, to use an expression of Dr. Johnson, we “seek relief in incredulity ;” in the other, we 
cannot get away from the chilling, withering, spirit-piercing truth. Two things, in reading this 
sketch, struck us with a surprise bordering on astonishment; first, that a man, willing and 
anxious to provide for his wants and those of his family, should have been subjected to such an 
extremity of privation and suffering, and that a mind so evidently generous and sensitive should 
have remained unbroken; that in the depths of misery the spirit of poesy should still have 
nestled in the heart until a brighter season invited it to take wing, and pour forth the notes of its 
brilliant and grateful melody. The narrative is short; many of the details, almost too painful 
to be rehearsed, are evidently withheld. Still, sufficient is written to render the inference 
inevitable—that a very small portion only of the incidents of personal and domestic misery, 
actually endured, have been given. The native, perhaps the proud, delicacy of the sufferer’s 
mind, has induced him rather to suppress than to elaborate the record of his sorrows. Still, what 
are we told? Unable (as the reader will learn from the touching narrative he has contributed 
to this Number of our ‘‘Journal”), from the depression of trade, to procure the necessaries of 
life, we find him proceeding to the Continent, in the hope of securing that employment in 
foreign manufacture which he could not obtain in England. His wife, an industrious woman, 
was left to provide, as best she could, for herself and three children during the absence of her 
husband. The journey, both in this country and abroad, was performed on foot, and many 
hundreds of miles were traversed in this way. But the hopes of the poet, humble as they seem 


* Hours with the Muses. By John Critchley Prince. Third Edition, 8vo. enlarged. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
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1 to have been, were doomed to disappointment—the Revolution of 1830 had nearly paralyzed for 
the time all commercial operations in France. He proceeded, nothing daunted, to Mulhausen; 
there, too, he was as unsuccessful as he had been at St. Quentin, and he at length turned his 
steps towards home. Journeying through Strasburg, Nancy, Verdun, Rheims, Luneville, Chalons, | 
&c., he reached Calais, and obtained from the British Consul a passage to Dover. During 4! 
great part of his Continental journey, the poor pilgrim poet had been compelled to subsist on the| 
precarious benevolence of foreigners, and on his arrival in England, his sufferings were so far 
from being ended, that they were much more severe than they had previously been. In France 
and in Germany, the friendless stranger—a stranger both to the language and the scene—never 
actually wanted food or shelter, but in England both were either denied him, or extended witha 
cold and niggard hand. We find him actually begging his bread, thrust into loathsome chambers, 
with diseased and mendicant wretchedness, and awaking to the horrible consciousness that the 
den, in the noxious atmosphere of which he had been breathing for many hours, had become, during 
the night, the chamber of death. In one instance he found, on the return of the morning, that the 
wretched bed-fellow of his misery had expired at his side. Arrived in London, he wandered house. 
less and forlorn amidst the accumulated magnificence, the unrivalled wealth, and the reputed 
philanthropy of the first metropolis in the world. A few pence, obtained by the sale of a gar- 
ment, procured him alittle food, and with the surplus he purchased as much paper as he could 
obtain, wrote some verses, and then hastened to the booksellers, in the hope of procuring a 
small sum to aid him in his journey homewards. He was still unsuccessful, and without food or 
shelter for three nights—his only couches were the entrances of gateways, or the stone steps of 
some of the habitations of the wealthy—where crumbs would have been to him, had they known 
of his condition, a relief and a solace of which their familiarity with perpetual luxury would not 
allow them to form a conception. At length our wanderer commenced his journey to Hyde, in 
Cheshire, leaving London without one farthing. Still his spirit, though sorely wounded, was 
unsubdued ; the longing desire to see his home, humble though it might be, sustained him on 
his way. He arrived at last, but what must have been his feelings to find that his wife and 
children had been removed to Wigan, and were then inhabitants of the poor-house! We really 
have not the heart to pursue these details any further; but who can resist a feeling of surprise 
that a man borne down by such a complication of miseries, should still have retained sufficient 
power of observation and buoyancy of spirit to be collecting, in the midst of his wanderings and 
of his griefs, the materials which, impressed on his own fine memory, and blended with the 
associations of his susceptible and active mind, he would afterwards interweave with the melo- 
dious and delightful verse with which his volume abounds ? 

Before proceeding to speak more particularly of the character of Mr. Prince’s poetry, we think 
it right to state, at once, that we have no notion of that sort of apologetic notice which implies 
that large indulgences and concessions are due to an author on account of the disadvantages 
under which his works have been produced. Mr. Prince’s education, we learn from the narra- 
tive of his life, was exceedingly slender ; hence it has been customary to speak of him, and of 
writers of his class, as having done much, considering how little aid they have derived from the 
instructions of others. If by all this is merely meant that the force and saliency of mind which 
has, with the overbearing enterprize of genius, shaped out its own course, and collected in its 
own way the elements and means of its triumph, we have nothing to object; but it is, and 
ever has been, most offensive to us, to hear works of undoubted genius estimated, not according 
to their actual and acquired excellence, but referred to some imagined standard which it is con- 
jectured the author might have attained, had he been subjected to a different course of mental 
discipline. At this time of day a critic who should demand, what might not Shakspere have 
become, had he beén thoroughly trained and schooled, would expose himself to inevitable ridi- 
cule. It is sufficient to know what Shakspere has become, without curiously and impertinently 
inquiring what he might have been. We know him as the first. of his order, and that, too, 
without any pretence to competition. There is no evidence of his having had any thing 
approaching to a regular course of classical or general educational training ; indeed, the facts of 
his early history, as far as they have been ascertained on received authority, are against such a 
supposition. Still we find him always promptly, accurately, and copiously prepared with all 
the allusions and facts which were necessary to illustrate and complete, in their minutest arrange- 
ments, the creations of his original and wondrous mind. The truth is, that the susceptibility of 
genius does far more for the poet than the severest course of systematic study could accomplish; 
the quickness of perception and the facility of appropriation which characterize the man of 
genius, especially where the memory is retentive, are the means by which his mental accumula- 
tions augment with a celerity of which slower minds have a very inadequate conception—he is 
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always and everywhere a student; though voluntary, his mental labour may exceed, and that 
greatly, taking into account the variety and rapidity of its action, the actual amount of intellec- 
tual toil endured by minds of a different order, even when pursuing, and under the direction 
of the most approved and judicious training, an apparently unremitting course of study. We 
have, to say the least, no means of learning how Shakspere became acquainted with the vast 
variety of subjects introduced, either directly or by allusion, into his incomparable works. It is 
scarcely to be conceived, although some conjectural theories have been started on this 
subject, that his early advantages could have been considerable; there is no certain evidence 
that he received any, beyond the most common, education; and his occupations, after his 
arrival in London—occupations necessary to his subsistence—must have taken up so large a 
portion of his time as to prevent a very close and continued seclusion in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Notwithstanding, we find him extensively acquainted with history, to which he adheres, 
for the most part, with singular fidelity. His range is not confined to the prominent events of 
historical record, but includes many of the more obscure facts belonging to particular localites, 
or to the more private relations of distinguished characters—those delightful, instructive, and 
often impressive episodes, which constitute at once the illustrations and the charm of the great 
history of ages and of man. Hence we have, in addition to the stately and imposing rehearsal 
of the grand events of ancient or modern story, portraitures of persons and the development of 
incidents belonging to and illustrative of the times to which they are referred, but exhibiting a 
knowledge equally as surprising for its local or chronological accuracy as for its profound 
acquaintance with the workings of the human heart. A rigid course of discipline in cloistered 
seclusion might have made this wondrous man a mathematician or a scholar, adhering with 
scrupulous precision to classic models; but would it have suggested those sweet and mournful, 
those terrible and almost superhuman, personations which stand foremost, and probably ever 
will, as the most surpassing creations of independent genius? It requires a mind unfettered, 
and drawing the aliment of its strength from the warm and maternal bosom of Nature herself, to 
present such forms of beauty, symmetry, and power, as are drawn by the master-hand of the 
Bard of Avon. The confiding senility, and the subsequent parental agony, of Lear—the 
gentle truthfulness of Cordelia—the more than masculine daring, the almost infernal energy, 
of Lady Macbeth—the mysterious aberration of Hamlet, and the gentle affection and tender 
piety of that fragile form of evanescent loveliness, Ophelia—the fiery energy, the frank impul- 
siveness, and terrific jealousy of the Moor—the simplicity, the purity, the suicidal artlessness 
of Desdemona—the roistering raillery of Falstaff—the rakish gaiety, yet secret self-respect of 
Hal—the monstrous form and unearthly jargon of Caliban, (and we might go on, and find 
instances to our purpose in every performance)—all these, we say, prove the existence of a 
power of observation, not only with regard to external objects, but to the deepest movements 
of the human spirit, which vindicates against the objections of the mere scholastic pedant—the 
power, the originality, and independence of genius. 

The case of Burns is one strictly in point. How often has it been said, what would Burns 
have been with a finished education? We simply ask, in reply, what evidence is there in his 
works of the want of education? Is his diction deficient in purity? Is his use of imagery false 
and in violation of any rule of classical propriety ? Does he exhibit any poverty of allusion when 
allusion is necessary to illustrate his subject? Does his prose style betray marks of illiteracy 
and coarseness, or of the turgid ambition which shows the undisciplined and unpractised novice ? 
These questions have long been answered in the negative by the universal verdict of the public ; 
and it is therefore nauseous to hear insolent and conceited pedantry graciously admitting that his 
works are very creditable, or even very wonderful, considering that they are the productions of 
an illiterate man. 

We are far from being so absurd as to depreciate learning, or from contending that it may not 
contribute greatly to the elucidation of genius. Many of the most original and accomplished 
poets have been eminently learned men. The greater the mass of the material which forms the 
staple stock of the mind’s wealth, the wider will be the range of the poetic faculty, and the 
more abundant the elements of its glowing combinations. Still, where eminent gifts have 
enabled a mind, by whatever process, to attain to manifest and unquestionable eminence, it 
has a right to expect that it will be estimated according to its real achievements, that justice 
will be done to the energy and independence by which it has reached its own point of excellence, 
and that it will be exempted from that, to a sensitive and honourable mind the most galling 
kind of ceusure—the indulgence of supercilious condescension. 

The poems of Mr. Prince we say at once are elegant, musical, and full of nature and deep 
feeling. His diction is easy, flowing, and, with a very few exceptions, choice and appropriate. 
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Whether a classical scholar or not, he has evidently caught the spirit of the classics, and sufi-| 
cient of their manner for his purpose. His natural taste has probably enabled him, like asy 
of his gifted predecessors, to avail himself successfully of faithful and characteristic transla.) 
tions. We repudiate the idea of asserting that these poems are extraordinary, considering the 
defective education and untoward circumstances of the man, They are admirable poems in| 
themselves, and that is sufficient. He lays before his readers an ample banquet; it is rude— 
a violation of established courtesy—to enquire into the process by which it has been furnished, | 
The rich viands, the sparkling wines, the streaming lights, the flowing melodies of tributary 
choristers, are there—and the guest has only to enjoy the repast, and acknowledge its abun.| 
dance. The poetry of Mr. Prince is scarcely to be compared with that of any particular writer, 
He frequently reminds us of several, but in no instance is he the servile copyist of any. There 
are passages in some of the poems, such as ‘ The Poet’s Sabbath,” ‘‘ The Captive’s Dream,” | 
“The Student of Nature,” ‘‘The Voice of the Primrose,” the sonnets and stanzas written ial 
North Wales, the “ Sick "Man’s Fancies,” and the ‘ Father’s Lament,” which not only contain’ 
great varieties of excellence, but exhibit proofs of a very high order of poetical genius. These: 
poems, as well as many others in the volume, prove the author to be a man of acute observation | 
and of intuitive taste. He looks upon nature with a deep and heart-felt delight, and treats her’ 
with a boldness and comprehensiveness of handling suited to her grander aspects, or witha 
tenderness resembling the delicacy of her own commingled hues. He has marked well the opera- 
tions of his own mind. This profound page has been often and thoughtfully perused by him;; 
the metaphysics of the spirit and of the heart have been closely analysed, and hence we have, 
not unfrequently, thoughts springing from his own mental evolutions of equal depth and beauty, 
He is keenly alive to the social affections; he responds to them with a man’ s heart, and depicts 
them with a poet’s gentle fervency. He is universally benevolent; he has a ‘‘ moral community” 
with all that suffer. He has been severely schooled, but has come out of the ordeal with a spirit 
as gentle as that with which he first encountered the wounds of adversity ; most men would 
have felt, or have effected, misanthropy, had they met with a thousandth part of what he 
actually suffered; they would have vented their vexation in querulous complaint or bitter epigram; 
but nothing of this kind characterizes the poems before us; and if we could refuse our admira- 
tion to their excellence as compositions, we could scarcely avoid loving the spirit which pervades 
them. ‘To the modest, though peculiarly gifted author, might be said what Hamlet addresses 
to his faithful and accomplished friend Horatio :— 


thou hast been 

As one in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 

A man that fortune’s buifets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stops she please: give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core, ay, in wy heart of heart, | 
As I do thee.” 


We have only space for a few extracts from Mr. Prince’s volume, while we cordially and| 
earnestly recommend it to the perusal of all our readers. We begin with the first poem in the. 
book, ‘‘ The Poet’s Sabbath.” After an introduction of great beauty and appropriateness, the 
author breaks out in a style which reminds us of some “parts of Burns’ ‘ Cottar’s Saturday 


Night,” and which we cannot think much inferior to that popular and admirable poem. 
Hark! sweetly pealing in the arch of heaven, There was a time (two thousand shadowy years | 
The mingled music of the Sabbath bells; Have swept, since then, o'er earth’s still changing 
A tide of varying harmony is driven, bally— 

In gentle wavelets, over streams and dells: Wheu Christ, the Man of Sorrows and of tears, 
Now, ‘tis a melting cadence—now it swells Came to redeem our great, primeval fall; 
Full, rich, and joyous on the enamoured ear; And as he preached life, love, and truth to all— 
While through the wond'rous halls where memory A blessed lore which cannot be defiled— 
dwells, Rude men and sinful gathered at his call, 
A thousand visions of the past career, Won by his healing words, his aspect mild, — 
A thousand joys and griefs in dreamy forms appear. That God iu human mould, yet humble as a child. 


Now are the temples of a hundred creeds Mournful and meek, yet dignified he came 
Thronging with worshippers, where we may trace Before stern Pilate’s judgment-seat, to hear 
Men known to fame by good or evil deeds, The Jewish hatred cast upon his name, 


As multiform in feeling as in face: Yet breathed no murmur of reproach or fear ! 
There Pomp is seated in his pride of place, Though smit by hands, he shed compassion’s tear,— 
Cushioned, and carpeted, and curtained round; Bore on his brow the blood-extorting wreath, 
There humbler Piety, with modest grace, And having made the way of Mercy clear, 
Lists to the blessed Word’s consoling sound, Spent on the painful cross his latest breath, 

Or breathes, subdued and low, her orisons profound. To save the human race from everlasting death. 
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Then Paul arose, the chosen of the Lord, 

To nurse the seeds which Christ himself had sown ; 
To spread the living spirit of the Word 

To hearts unborn, to lands as yet unknown : 

With simple majesty and earnest tone, 


“Prisoner of Chilion.” 


the last of them, the “ Voice of Winter.” 


“Lone victim of Tyranny's doom, 
Bowed down to his pitiless will, 
I come o'er the earth with my grandenr and gloom, 
And though I have nothing of freshness and bloom, 
I know that thou lovest me still. ° 


“With a spirit unwearied and warm, 
Thou hast sported with me from a child ; 
Thou hast watched tay career on the wings of the Storm,— 
Thou hast fearlessly followed my shadowy form 
Over mountain, and valley, and wild. 
“Tn the depths of some desolate vale, 
Thou hast given thy breast to the blast 
As I built up my snow drift, and scattered my hail ; 
Thou hast heard my stern voice in the sweep of the gale, 
And shouted with joy as I passed. 


“Young Spring may be tender and bland, 
With her flowers like the stars of the sky ; 
Bright Summer may breathe his warm soul o'er the land, 
And Autumn may open a bountiful hand ;— 
But none are so mighty as I. 


“Through the silent dominions of Night 
T go to my wonderful play ; 
While the tremulous pole-star burns piercingly bright, 
I cover the earth with a mantle of light, 
To dazzle the dawning of day. 


“There's a silvery crisp on the grass, 
And a cluster of gems on the thorn ; 
The boughs of the forest grow still as I pass,— 
The reeds stand erect in the frozen morass, 
Unstirred by the breath of the morn. 


from misery being over— 
Such were the visions that his g.tef beguiled; 
And as the last voice to his fancy spoke, 
He sprang to clasp the mother of his child,— 
And in the frenzy of his joy—awoke ! 
Brief was that joy ! for on his senses broke 
The dread, dark, cold reality of pain ; 
He heard the midnight bell's discordant stroke— 
He heard the clank of his unbroken chain, 

And knew that he had dreamed of liberty in vain! 


He spoke not, for his feelings kept him dumb : 
He did not weep, for sorrow's fount was dry ; 
He could not move, so faint had he become,— 
- He only felt how gladly he could die ! 
Calm was his aspect, though his langnid eye 
Ha: something like a wild, imploring look ; 
Without a word, a struggle, or a sigh— 
Stretched in the darkness of his dungeon nook, 
He lay till his pure soul her tenement forsook. 


Such were my thoughts, when my loitering feet 
Bore me away to a green retreat,— 
A beautiful, quiet, and sheltered dell, 
Where first I listened to Fancy’s spell, 


The voice of Winter ceasing, the poet resumes, 


“The Sick Man’s Fancies” is a poem of a very powerful and original character. 
sufficiently describes its design—it is a poetical record of the mental wanderings of the fevered 
invalid. - Many lines in the production are exceedingly vigorous. 
visions of the agonized spirit, as monstrous forms, or points of dread peril, arose; and having 
wandered through scenes of delicious fascinations; he thus conclwles his poem :— 


He taught admiring multitudes to love; 
His lips dropped mauna, while his features shone 
With holy light, reflected from above, 


And God within his soul sat brooding like a dove. 


“The Captive’s Dream” is a production of great originality, and contains extraordinary 
poetical power, with a deep and mournful tenderness. 


It may be compared with Byron’s 


The introduction of the voice of the seasons, calling the captive to 
freedom, and to renew the joyous pleasures of other days, is at once ingenious in conception, 
and remarkably brilliant in execution. The seasons here successively personified adopt different 
metres, suited to the author’s conception of their respective characters. 


We shall merely give 


“On the uttermost verge of the year, 
As I sit on my crystalline throne, 
I send out my Frost Spirit, cloudless and clear, 
And the rivers are stayed in their onward career— 
The cataracts stiffen to stone. 


“ But when my vast power hath begun 
To lessen the comforts of men, 
I withdraw my dim veil from the face of the sun, 
And the floods, and the streams, and the rivulets run, 
On, on to the ocean again. 


“ But though I am savage and strong, 
And though I am sullen and cold, 
T have hearth-stones encircled by many a throng, 
Who awaken the jest, and the dance, and the song, 
As if they would never grow old. 


“Sad Captive, awake from thy thrall,— 
Come back to the home of thy birth! 
Festivity ringeth in cottage and hall, 
Where the holly and misletoe garland the wall, 
And shake to the music of mirth. 


“ Fair forms which thou canst not forget— 
Fond hearts with affection that burn— 
The true and the tender are cheerfully met, : 
Where the wine-cup is filled, and the banquet is set, 
To welcome thy happy return. 
“ The face of thy father is Lbright— 
Thy child is awake on his knee— 
The wife of thy bosom is mad with delight— 
Oh! fly to her faitaful embraces to-night, 
For Liberty waiteth for thee!” 


and the captive starts up, his dreamy respite 


Day dawned in splendour, and the summer heaven 
Shone with a blue sereuity of light; 
To the rich bosom of the earth was given 
All that is blooming, bountiful, and bright ; 
Birds hailed the morn, and breezes in their flight 
Swept fragrance from the flowers ; rejoicing waves 
Sang to the ear, and sparkled to the sight ; 
The world, too lovely for a race of slaves, 

Seemed at that pleasant hour as though it held no graves. 


But Death had been his latest, kindest friend, 

And snatched the Captive from his earthly thrall ; 

Though brief his course aud desolate his end, 

Freedom was strengthened by her martyr’s fall. 

Ten thousand souls have answered to his call, 

And sown the seeds of truth, which soon shall grow 

To fair and full maturity for all ; ; 

And Man that hour of happiness shall know, 
When nniversal love shali blend all hearts below ! 


The title 
After depicting the horrible 


And learned from her mild and mysterious tongue 
The power of beauty the pleasure of song ;— 
Indeed ‘twas a lovely and peaceful spot, 

* Which seen but once could be never forgot ; 


| 

| 

| 
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‘Twas a natural theatre, circled by trees, 
Which whispered like harps to the fairy breeze : 
Its daisy-paved floor was level and soft, 

And the sky, like a canopy, hurg aloft ; 

In its centre uprose a limpid spring, 

Like a diamond set in an emerald ring. 

Oh! with what rapture I paused to drink, 
And knelt me down on its grassy brink ; 

But scarce had I dimpled its glassy face, 
Than its waters shrunk, and left no trace 
But a slimy bottom, that swarmed with life, 
With a host of reptiles rank and rife,— 

A legend of lizards and bloated toads, 

That crept in crowds from their dark abodes! 
There was the scorpion’s loathsome form, 
The twisted adder, and crawling worm, 

And a thousand other unnatural things, 
With monstrous legs and preposterous wings, 
I started back with a fearful scream, 

Which broke the spell of that horrible dream : 
And, lo! by the side of my humble bed, 
With her arm beneath my distracted head, 
My wife bent o'er me with anxious eye, 
Alarmed by the sound of my helpless cry. 
She held to my lips the cooling draught, 


Onr last extract, and we give it entire, is the 


originality and delicacy, is perhaps unsurpassed by anything in the volume— 


The sun's last glances through the clear air trembled, 
And died in blushes on the changeful stream, 

Till all the features of the scene resembled 
The dim remembrance of some blessed dream : 

A Bard sat musing by a woodland well, 

Wrapt in the chain of Thought’s delicious spell. 

- Far hills, green fields, and shadowy woods before him, 

Faded with gradual softness into shade, 

And as the veil of twilight gathered o'er him, 
Each lingering sound to quiet hush was laid ; 

And, save a breezy whisper in the bower, 

Nought broke the calm of that most tender hour. 


At length a voice of fragrant breath, below him, 
Pronounced, in silvery syllables, his name ; 

But these was scarce a gleam of light to show him 
From whence the gentle voice and odour came; 

Till, stooping down, the murmuring tones to meet, 

He saw a Primrose smiling at his feet. 

Thus spake the flower :—“ Oh! Child of Fancy! listen, 
While I my sorrows and my hopes unfold ; 

And cre the dews upon my leaflets glisten, 
My weak ambition shall to thee be told ; 

And when thou minglest with thy kind again, 

Tell them that flowers have griefs as well as men. 


“T pine in solitude, unknown, unknowing, 
From morn’s first blushes to the last of eve, 
And as the generous sun is o'er me glowing, 
Beneath the splendour of his smile I grieve,— 
Opening my bosom to the roving gale, 
Far from my fragrant sisters of the vale. 


We do not assert that these poems are faultless; none ever were, and to claim unblemished 
perfection for a comparatively unpractised author, would be absurd. The “‘ Poet’s Sabbath,” of 


And, Oh! ew sweetly —how deeply I quaffed ! 
It ran through my veins like a blessed balm, 
Till my heart grew glad, and my brain grew calm. 

The bine at my window hung bright in bloom, 
And sent its breath in my lonely room ; 

The evening breeze blew mild and meek, 

And fanned my hair and kissed my cheek. 

The golden sun, as he sunk to rest, 

In the purple lap of the gorgeous west, 

Poured on my face his rosy light, 

To cheer me with hope through shadowy night. 

In the glorious smile of the waning day, 

I heard my darling boy at play, 

Whose voice beguiled me of pleasing tears, 

And carried my memory back for years, 

To the time when I myself was free | 
From sickness, and sorrow, and care, as he; 
And then I called upon Heaven above 

To bless that child of my hope and love. 

The soothing scent of the woodbiue flower— 
The freshening breeze of the evening hour— 
The beautiful blush of the setting sun— 

The boy at his sport e’er day was done— 
Were tokens of mercy and peace, which brought 
A rapture of feeling and thankful thought ;— 


‘Voice of the Primrose,” which, in point of 


“ The burly peasants pass me by unheeding, 
As forth they loiter to their toil at morn; 
And as they pass, my little heart is bleeding, 
That I should linger in a world of scorn ; 
And then I hope ayain that I may be 
The simple favourite of one like thee. 
“ When weeping Twilight o'er this valley hovers, 
And sheds her tears upon the earth, as now, 
Oft do I listen to the talk of lovers, 
Beneath the shadow of that hawthorn bough ; | 
And then I sigh to grace the bashful fair, | 
And be entwined within her braided hair. | 
“Young, happy children, through the woodlands roaming, | 
Waking the echoes with their joyous play, } 
Oft cross my path, and as I see them coming, | 
I wish that they would pluck me by the way: | 
| 


Alas! regardless of my soft perfume, 
They pass me o'er for things of gaudier bloom. 
“T have beheld thee in thy fits of musing, 
Thy loose hair lifted by the zephyr's sighs ; 
And I have seen ecstatic tears suffusing 
The dreary depths of thy soul-speaking eyes ; 
And I have spread my saffron leaves, perchance 
To catch, though briefly, thy delighted glance. 
“ Now thou hast seen me—heard me, and my story 
Shall fall in sweetness from my magic tongue ; 
Oh! shrine me in the halo of thy glory— 
Give me a place in thine immortal song ; 
Aud when I die in this enchanted spot, 
The lowly Primrose will not be forgot !" 


which we have expressed, because we felt, high admiration, is yet, we think, open to some 
objection. The piety of its tone is not sufficiently defined; there is a recognition of the Christian, 
revelation in the beautiful stanzas which we have quoted, and which represent, with so much| 
force and pathos, the advent, character, sufferings, and death of the Redeemer ; we must, never-, 
theless, be permitted to express a wish that the reference had been more frequent and more, 
decided. The language used is poetically rich, sparkling, and melodious, and, in our view, would) 
have reached the highest point of sublimity, had the enthroned Godhead sat in regal majesty at 
the head of the mind’s creations—emitting its light, communicating its influence, and dispensing | 
its bounties through the medium of Him whom the poet recognizes as saving the human race 
“from everlasting death.” The following stanza is exceedingly poetical; still, to us, it wants 
the charm which a more scriptural statement of the heart's religion would have given it :— 

My heart’s religion is ar earnest love My wildest passions in their wildest hours ; 

Of all that’s good, and beautiful, and trae! My hymn is ever many-voiced and new,— 

My noblest temple is the sky above— From bird and bee, from wind and wave it pours; 


This vast pavilion of unclouded blue ; My incense is thebreath of herbs, leaves, fruits, and flowers. 
_ These mountains are my altars, which subdue 
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1 Man cannot stand beneath a loftier dome A richer pavement man hath never trod ; 
Than this cerulean canopy of light— He cannot gaze upon a holier sight 
The Eternal’s vast, immeasurable home, Than fleeting cloud, fresh wave,and fruitful sod— 
Lovely by day, and wonderful by night! Leaves of that boundless Book writ by the hand of God! 


Than this enameled floor, so greenly bright, 


We fully acquit Mr. Prince of any intentional silence on a subject so deeply interesting to the 
Christian world; in fact, his own express language, to which reference has been made, demands 
‘this acquittal as an act of justice; still we think Mr. Prince would have been more consistent 
with his own sentiments, had he exhibited the supreme Ruler of the universe in His own 

revealed forms of greatness, power, and mercy. 

| | On subjects of such high moment all ambiguity should be avoided ; the worship of a deity is 
\remote, intangible, comfortless—it is only realized when it becomes the worship of aGod. In 
|the one case it is a vague and distant ideality, like a statue placed upon a column too lofty to 
\allow of our tracing the chiselled beauty of its features, and the symmetry of its form ; in the 
‘other it is near to us, making its very temple in our hearts, wherein is the enshrined Skekinah— 
the splendour of the ever-visible glory—cheering the spirit, and filling the universe with light, 
‘and love, and beauty. It belongs to Young, Cowper, Montgomery, Barton, and a few others, 
\and all honour to them for their holy courage, to have made the most sacred subjects the themes 
‘of their noble song. It did not appear to them necessary to exclude from their verse topics 
\which had suggested the strains of inspired poesy, and which furnish the full-toned chorus of 
juniversal adoration, They were bold enough, we say advisedly—wise enough, to think that 
the avoidance of the ‘‘ world’s dread laugh,”—the charge of cant and saintship—was scarcely an 
‘equivalent for the sacrifice of a region of poetic thought in which angel, cherubim, and seraphim 
\are ever spreading their strong pinions of speed and power, and in which all the emancipated 
| spirits of earth dwell in unwearied and eternal expatiation. 

| Mr. Prince, like most writers, has a few favourite words, which he introduces with too great 
frequency, and in some instances the most appropriate terms have not been employed. For 
‘example, in the beautiful poem, a portion of which we have extracted, “The Sick Man's 
‘Fancies,” there occurs the use of a word, in the last couplet, which, to our ears, greatly mars 
its beauty :— 


“Ty prayed to Him who is prone to save, 
And he snaiched me back from the yawning grave !" 
'The term prone here strikes us as very unsuitable. The word describes a human habit rather 
‘than the exertion of omnipotent power and mercy. ‘‘ Strong to save” appears to us a more 
appropriate and forcible term. We would also caution Mr. Prince to be on his guard in the 
selection of his subjects, lest he should expose himself unjustly to the charge of plagiarism. 
Coincidences of thought there will always be, in minds somewhat similar in structure and 
\temperament ; but where the resemblance is continued through two or three stanzas, or is 
| sufficiently long to form a part of the plan of the whole poem, it is difficult to persuade suspicious 
‘criticism that the imitation is not intentional. There is a great similarity between the introduc- 
tory stanzas of Mr. Prince's Farewell to Poesy” and those to Burns’ fine poem, The Vision ;” 
and his address ‘* To the Cricket,” too nearly resembles Cowper’s well known lines on the same 
‘subject. Other examples might be advanced, yet even in these instances there is sufficient 
originality, and a sufficient variety in handling that which is coincident, to convince a candid 
critic that the imitations have been unconsciously adopted. The memory—as all who have been 
in the habit of watching the operations of their own minds must know,—retains the shadowy 
and faint reflections of things, or trains of thought, when the mind’s distinct and defined percep- 
tion of their original forms has ceased. These are often blended with new combinations of 
\thought, when the writer has forgotten their sources, and therefore regards them as the legiti- 
\Mate offspring of his own mental creations. With respect to Mr. Prince, we are satisfied that 
\the same simplicity and ingenuousness which mark his character as a man, are also impressed 
\on his productions as an author. Another blemish in these poems we must point out,—the 
| Presentation of the same idea, in somewhat different forms indeed, but too frequently. The danger 
of self-quotation requires the more caution in its avoidance, because it is invidious, and not 
easily detected by the author himself. It is always disadvantageous to his reputation, as it 
leads to the supposition, that there is poverty of thought and diction—that the range of the 
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Now all this might have been said by the mere worshipper of nature—by one who never 
acknowledged the authority, or even heard of the Christian revelation. Again, in the same poem, 
language occurs which would almost imply that man, as a motive and stimulus to religious 
adoration, needs nothing more than the excitement of the objects which the material universe 
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mind is narrow, and its sauntnals scanty. The faults of Mr. Prive’, however, in this respect, 


are few, and we have little doubt that further experience as a writer will enable him wholly to 
escape them. 


In concluding our notice of Mr. Prince’s poems, there is one characteristic which it would be 
the highest injustice not to mention; namely, the invariable soundness and purity of their tone, 
We have not detected a single line which is open to serious objection. The effects produced— 
and they are very great—are all the result of elevation, dignity, and chaste simplicity of thought, 
The atmosphere in which his muse lives is healthy, elastic, and bracing—he has escaped, or| 
rather from principle and taste has cautiously avoided, the faults which have too often blemished| 
the works of kindred genius. Noexpurgated edition ‘will ever be necessary to protect innocence 
from the pruriency of indirect allusions or perverted wit. The parent, or the friend of youth, 
may, without hesitation, place the volume in the hands of those of whose principles they are 
the appointed guardians. We know of few works better calculated to foster a correct taste for 
the beautiful and the good; and while, for the sake of the retiring author and his family, to 
whom success is important as a means of support, we wish his volume an extensive circulation, 
we are satisfied that those who secure possession of it, will have a far more equivalent recom- 
pense. We venture to predict that the poems of Prince will survive, and take their permanent| 
station in the literature of the country, when the lyre of the poet, and the hand that awakened its 
melody, shall be silent and motionless. 


It is a favourable sign of the times, and an indication of a reviving and a better taste, that 
poems of so much healthy freshness should have met with such ready ‘welcome and such hearty 
applause. The author's origin gives his work, with us, increased acceptance. He springs 
from the humbler classes ; he has emerged from the lowest depths of popular depression ; he 
has struggled into light through as dense a gloom as ever chilled the heart and blighted the hopes 
of man. Still, he has emerged, triumphantly, and by his triumph has indicated the treasures| 
which still lie hidden beneath the surface of society. The British mind, assail it, bruise it, crush 
it, as you will, has still, it would seem, in some instances at least, a quality of firm endurance 
almost beyond the power of calamity to exhaust or subdue. It is most satisfactory to reflect, 
that the energy of the national heart is still to be found beating with a strong full pulse, under 
the meanest habiliments of its humblest condition ; and the infusion of some portion of that firm- 
toned energy into the ranks, and especially into the literature, of the higher circles, might impart 
a compactness and force—a convalescent manliness of tone and action—which the enfeebled and 
enfeebling attenuations of modern literature prove to be most needful. 


The bearing of our poet is equally modest and manly. If, when hostile fortune assailed him 
most bitterly, he resembled (to avail ourselves of the eloquent allusion of Foster) Marius seated 
amidst the wreck of Carthage, imaged by the yet standing columns which tower in stern grandeur 
through surrounding ruin; yet, with the return of better seasons and the birth of brighter hopes, 
he wears the attitude neither of insolent pride nor rude defiance. He evinces no sullen envy of 
the rich ;—he pronounces not the Shibboleth ;—neither does he use the vocabulary of the dema- 
gogue. He carries no torch of destruction, and elevates no light but that of genius—bright, 
culminating, intense, but chastened by past sorrows. He is faithful, indeed, to his order ;—he 
carries with him to the threshold of the temple of fame the records of the privations and griefs of 
his people ; and while he yields his votive offering, his language is that of intercession, and not 
of imprecation. He tells their wants, but repeats not their angry complaints ; he pleads their 
cause, but refuses to be their vindictive avenger. While the heaving bosom of the national mind 
casts up gems of such worth as those which Mr. Prince has offered to deck the already richly 
clustered tiara of the Ocean Queen, we may hope for further discoveries. It is true, genius is 
rare ; so are pearls and precious stones ; but the occasional revelation of one indicates the exist- 
ence of more, and that would be a glorious voyage of discovery—grander and more ennobling 
than all that have preceded it—which should explore the great ocean of mind, and rescue from 
its pathless retreats and ‘‘ untrodden caves,” its hidden and priceless treasures. 


We have only to add a hope that the just encouragement which the author has met will lead 
to further exertions; and we are glad to perceive that he is now engaged in preparing for publi- 
cation a new work, entitled ‘‘ Gilbert Becket,” so that we shall soon have the pleasure of 
spending more “hours” with his delightful muse. * 
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